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OBSERVATIONS UPON EARLY ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING. 
PART II, 
THE BLOCK BOOKS. 

Following out that which appears to me to be 
the proper sequence to my previous remarks—and 
believing that, so far as 1 have proceeded, I have 
effectually swept away some of those cobwebs 
which have hitherto disfigured, as well as hidden 
from our view, the truth connected with the “ Inven- 
tion of Printing””—I now propose to complete that 
portion of my task by removing, I trust for ever, 
those remaining barriers to our progress which 
have been created and maintained by the persons 
who have assumed to be our luminaries on the 
subject of “ Early Printing and Engraving.” 

As I have already had occasion to observe, all 
existing “ systems” are founded on the supposition 
that printing with moveable types was preceded 
by the “ Block Books,” those mysterious pidces de 
resistance, which to this moment have defied all 
attacks upon them, and preserved their impene- 
trable maze, never yet unravelled, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous attempts made to thread it. 
In approaching this trite subject, let not the 
reader imagine he is on the eve of entering upon 
another of those tiresome and useless dissertations 
which already fill so many ponderous volumes. 
Whether experienced in bie -letter lore or not, 


no such alarm need be created, simply because no 


intention exists on my part to wade into the mire 
of those xylographic contentions, wherein so much 
patience and good sense have already been choked 
and overwhelmed to no purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous works of the bibliographers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the in- 
formation they have bequeathed and afforded us 


, relative to the “‘ Block Books” is so meagre and 


unsatisfactory as to disentitle it to be considered 
as a reliable source of knowledge suited to the 
wishes and requirements of the present age. Their 
disputes and cavillings may be fairly described as 
legion. The advocates for the German claims 
versus the Dutch, and vice versd, have descended 
into wonderful and tedious minutiw, and present 
to the eyes of the uninitiated a perfect mass of 
learning: through which, however, the utmost 
good temper and perseverance have never yet 
been able to make their way; and, after all, cut 
bono? Have they not one and all left the sub- 
ject exactly as they found it, viz. “in utter dark- 
ness’’? Have they, after all their erudite trouble, 
been able to shed so much as the slightest glim- 
mer of truth upon the subject of their researches, 
or adduced one ray of authority to command re- 
spect or attention? Not only have they utterly 
and absolutely failed to do so, but the very objects 
of their labours have not benefited by their exer- 
tions to any appreciable extent. They fixed upon 


| the “Block Books,” and notably on the Biblia 


Pauperum, the Canticum Canticorum, and the 


| Speculum Humane Salvationis, as their battle- 


| 


field. They examined the whole, page by page, 
line by line, word by word—aye, even letter b 
letter, and mark by mark; and yet, despite all, 
they have not, nor has one amongst them, hitherto 
been able to indicate with even reasonable pro- 
bability either the artist who drew the illustra- 
tions, the engraver who executed them, the name 
of the printer, the time or place of their pub- 
lication, much less the circumstances which in- 
duced their production. Their queries have been 
almost innumerable, and their theories ditto. 
Still the bare fact remains as I have stated, viz. 
profound ignorance of the whole !—the only posi- 
tive result being the creation of a feeling of in- 
tense wonderment that so much time and talent 
should have been wasted to so little purpose, 
and of a disappointment, that the patience of the 
ordinary inquirer should have been so thoroughly 
baffled by their wild, and at times, ludicrous 
assertions; and that, after having been dazzled, 
or it may be stupefied, by the depth of all the 
quasi-learned researches the reader has been com- 
pelled to struggle through, he finds himself under 
a sensation which may be compared to that pro- 
duced by a brilliant pyrotechnic display, imme- 
diately succeeded by a darkness the intensity of 
which, from the contrast, appears the greater. 
After this candid expression of my opinion, it 
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may be fairly expected I should declare the cause | should be called “Figure Typice Veteris atque 


to which I attribute this sad, and much to be 
deplored confusion, and to explain how it has, in 
my judgment been brought about. 
To that inquiry I unhesitatingly 
Christopher ” called “of 1423"’°—that stum- 


| 


answer, the | in 1771, whilst basking in the seven 


Antitypice Novi Testamenti, seu Historie J 

Christi in figuris.” This hesitation, however did 
not suit the bolder Heinecken, who accordingly, 
th heaven of 


his infatuated pride, and the fulness of his self-con- 


bling block upon which so many literary reputa- | stituted tinsel glory as the discoverer of “the 


tions are destined to be sacrificed—that “ Will 
o’ the wisp” which has enticed so much talent 


| 


oldest known engraving with a date,” definitively 
decreed the volume should be thenceforth known 


astray, and created so many credulous victims. | as the Biblia Pauperum: and as anything in the 


Let us, however, hope that any further immola- 
tions on the altar of “St. Christopher ” may 
become unnecessary, by all future writers on 
“ Early Engraving and Printing” (with a whole- 
some dread of their predecessors’ errors) promi- 
nently exposing Heinecken’s folly, as a beacon of 
warning to be hereafter carefully avoided, as well 
as by recommending that the admiration of the 
“ St. Christopher ” should be limited to the talent 
displayed in the engraving itself; which, for 
reasons I explained in 1864 at the Archeological 
Institute, I most firmly believe to be the work of 
Albrecht Diirer. 

The mention of that illustrious name reminds 
me of the immediate cause which has led to these 
observations, viz. that, in the course of my remarks 
upon the painted windows in Fairford church, I 
ventured to declare that the same hand which 
painted the windows, produced the “ Block Book” 
commonly known under the misnomer of the 
Biblia Pauperum, in which statement I have since 
been point-blank contradicted. If, therefore, I 
here expressly allude to the subject, it 2 for the 

urpose of repeating that statement ; and of addin 
nat if any value whatever be attached to anaek 
common sense, and logical deduction, I intend to 
make good my declaration—all the dated or un- 
dated block or other books invoked against me 
non obstante, Although, therefore, my observa- 


tions will in general apply to the whole series and | 


range of “ Block Books,” my remarks will, for the 
reason I have stated, to some extent be especially 
directed to the Biblia Pauperum—which I may, 
in all fairness, state, I shall venture to insist was 
executed by the same artist as produced the 
Canticum and the Speculum—and that such artist 
was Albrecht Diirer, and none other. The ap- 
parent boldness of this declaration may make 
some smile and others sneer; but, borne up by 
the strongest belief in the correctness of my 
theory, I shall persevere to the end, and if fairly 
beaten, confer upon my conqueror all the glory 
which attaches to a hard-earned victory. 

Prior to entering on the subject of the “ Block 
Books” as a “ pon Be ” in the history of printing, 
it may here be convenient to introduce a few 
words upon the volume commonly described as 
the Biblia Pauperum. Meerman, in 1765, timidly 
proposed this senseless title ; but fearing that pos- 
sibly it might not be accepted, he suggested it 


| shape 


of opposition to his fiat was then wholly 
out of the question, it was obeyed, and, as may 
reasonably be expected, gave rise to the most 
ludicrous conclusions, one of which was created 
by the well-known bibliographer, the Rey. T. H. 
orne, who described it as — 
“ A kind of catechism of the Bible, executed for the use 
of young persons, and of the common (whence its 
name, ‘ The Bible of the Poor’)!! who were thus enabled 
to acquire, at a low price, a knowledge of some of the 
events recorded in the Scriptures,” 


Bearing in mind that Mr. Noel Humphreys, in 
his History of Early Printing to the Middle of the 
Sixteenth Century (London, 1867, p. 39), has ven- 
tured to declare the Biba Pauperum to be the 
work of Lawrence Coster (1410-1420) ;—and that 
the book is printed in Latin, with frequent abbre- 
viations of the most difficult character, which 
it would puzzle good scholars at the present day 
to explain ; and one of two things must be deduced 
therefrom, either that our estimate of the state of 
education of the poor throughout Holland and 
Germany, in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has been sadly underrated, or, that which 
I think will be more readily believed, viz.: that 
the whole statement is a “ nursery tale” from be- 
ginning to end, and only suited to the compre- 
hension of that celebrated corps who are popu- 
larly imagined to be ready to swallow, without 
hesitation or difficulty, any “ canard,” however 
gross or improbable. 

Believing that the class of readers who study 
“N. & Q.” renders it wholly unnecessary I should 
enter upon any explanation as to what are meant 
by “Block Books,” I will simply refer to the 
singularly limited number of which we have any 
knowledge, and remark that all were confined to 
religious subjects. 

Among the tests by means of which I purpose 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
possibility of the “ Block Books” having existed, 
as alleged, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century—or indeed at any time before printing 
with moveable types—I invite a careful consider- 
ation of the state of education, both here and 
abroad, during that time. 

The end of the fourteenth and the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century was a peri 
intellectual darkness in England. Schools were 
very rare, and the system of education as defec- 
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tive as it is well ible to imagine. The young 
men received such instruction as they could pic 
up in monasteries, or at the universities then 
existing. In those times writing, and a smatter- 
ing of Latin, formed the staple accomplishments 
in learning; but the general ignorance was so 
great, that Fitzherbert recommended to gentle- 
men unable to commit notes to writing the practice 
of “notching a stick” to assist their memory. 

On the Continent education fared no better 
than here, notwithstanding the universities at 
Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt, 
Leipzig, Rostock, Louvain, &c.; which, by the 
way, were far more appropriated to the use of the 
rofessors, doctors, &c., than for resident pupils. 
The immense disadvantage under which learning 
then laboured may be mainly ascribed to the 


| 


| Time and arrived at Heidelberg (any other univer- 


| and there found a goodly assemblage of students in 
| law, physic, and divinity. 


| 


| from the MS. required for the lesson, and his 


want of books, — every student was com- | 
i 


lied to go the pace dictated by the master, or 
fe altogether distanced. Thus, on the pupils 
being assembled, the preceptor took from the 
college or university library the MS. required 
(which in all probability was the only one avail- 


| occasional notch on a stick to make up for lost 


| ness a similar scene; but on entering the study of 


able for the purpose), and read therefrom such | 


portion as constituted the lesson for the moment. 
As a matter of course, he who could not write 
fast enough, and well enough to read it when 
written, had no chance. Hence the value of 
Fitzherbert’s recommendation, to which I have 
alluded—“ If you cannot write rapidly and — 
cut your stick,” and afterwards get some good- 
natured fellow student to help you with the rest. 
With but one MS. between master and pupils, 
what greater boon could possibly be imagined, 
under such circumstances, than a book containing 
the lesson to be learned, and which each pupil 
could study in his own manner? It was by the 
system I have described, that law, physic, theo- 
logy, classics, and the other branches of learning, 
were doled out in homeopathic doses to the 
rising generation: and yet, if the advocates of the 
gradations which led to “ printing with moveable 
types” are to be believed, a ready means then 
existed, under their very eyes, by which all those 
disadvantages and drawbacks could have been ef- 
fectually overcome, and their every want supplied 
without difficulty, with the certainty that the 
most beneficial results would be instantly attained. 
I, of course, mean the system of the “ Block 
Books.” As Mr. Ottley has told us: — 

“ No expensive apparatus was required in that mode 
of printing; and their blocks being once engraved, they 
could at any time take off as few or as many copies of 
3 works as they chose or had an immediate demand 

r. 


On the same point we also learn from Mr. Noel 
Humphreys, our latest authority, in p. 37 of his 
History, §c. : — 

“This process, viz, that of engraving both the illus- 
tration and text on each page on a block of wood of the 


| worthy man quietly engaged on his own occupa- 


proper size, of course took much longer in the first in- 
stance than the writing and drawing by hand of a single 
page on parchment or paper; but, when once executed, 
a number of impressions to any extent could be rapidly 
taken from it.” 


I will here invite my readers to accompany me 
for a few moments into that “ region of fancy ” in 
which our instructors in early printing and engra- 
ving have so delighted to disport themselves, and 
let us imagine we have turned back the hand of 


sity will do as well) on the first of April, 1410, 


Let us enter for a 
moment the class-room of Dr. Quibble, Professor 
of Law, and there we shall find him reading aloud 


pupils all busily engaged in writing to his dicta- 
tion as fast and as legibly as they can, with an 


time. Let us go thence to the lecture-room of 
Dr. Bolus, Professor of Physic, and we shall wit- 


Dr. Cant, Professor of Divinity, we shall find the 


tions (probably correcting one of those “editions” 
of the Biblia or Speculum upon which Heinecken, 
Sotheby, et hoc genus omne, have since so furi- 
ously disputed), and every pupil learning his 
lesson from a printed paper, an impression taken 
from a “ block.” Weill wan not immediately set 
down Doctors Quibble and Bolus as a pees of 
blockheads? and, entre nous, do you not think 
those who have so zealously endeavoured to make 
us believe that such a state of things could pos- 
sibly have existed have dealt with us on that 
footing, whilst in reality the shoe should have 
been on the other foot ? 

Fortunate divinity, have the good things of 
this life always fallen to your share, and your 
peas been carefully boiled, whilst your fellow- 
pilgrims have had to plod on in pain and distress 
at each step? Did you really have the exclusive 
use of such blessings in 1410 as Biblia Pauperums 
for the poor, who could not read them—Canti- 
cums, Speculums, Donatuses, and all the ready ap- 

liances of education? and was there any legis- 
ative enactment which would have prevented 
Quibble and Bolus from having the same advan- 
tage? Was the system of printing from blocks 
the exclusive privilege of your order? Many 
other equally pertinent questions readily present 
themselves, but it is needless to put them or toruflle 
Dr. Cant’s amour propre in the slightest degree, 
and for the simple reason that the worthy doctor 
had them not, and that both he and his pupils 
stood exactly on the same footing as his learned 
brothers Quibble, Bolus, and their classes. Like 
Joe Miller’s Cornish parson and his flock, they all 
started fair. 
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oe my the land of dreams for that of fact, | 


we find that if the writers upon the History of 
Printing be correct, there existed in the early 
of the fourteenth century a mode of printing 
readily available to all who desired it, expedi- 
tiously produced, and in any quantity, admirabl 
adapted for educational purposes, and above all, 
capable of being supplied at a mere nominal price 
as compared with all their existing sources of 
knowledge. That mode was indeed the very 
thing of all others able to satisfy a great and 
growing want of the utmost urgency, and yet 
what do our teachers tell us was the nature and 
extent to which such unbounded resources were 
made available? merely the production of a very 
limited number of books on purely religious sub- 
jects, every one of them being wholly useless to 
the poor and uneducated. Are we, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, to be content with 
such puerile reasoning, and to be bound by it? 
Does not our common sense at once convince us that 
if books could have been produced from engraved 


blocks prior to 1450, they would have been imme- | 


diately made available, and multiplied in sufficient 
uantity to supply every existing want? Would 
the numerous students at the universities and 
schools have been content to be without them ? 
Would the monasteries have permitted their 


library shelves to remain void of such desirable | 


roductions? It is most difficult to believe it. 
he thirst for knowledge was great, the means of 
readily supplying it at a cheap rate were at hand, 
and yet we are asked to conclude that professors 
and students went without, and above all, that 
publishers and engravers on wood were so blind 


to their own interest as to limit the supply in half | 


a@ century to a few books on one subject 

Again, we are seriously assured both by Mr. 
Ottley and Mr. Noel Humphreys, in the plainest 
imaginable terms, that printing by moveable types 


practically extinguished “ Block Books”; that is | 


to say, that cheap printing was superseded by dear 
printing, a maxim of all others the most repugnant 


to modern ideas, and a gross violation of our com- | 


mon understanding. 

Such a theory being incredible to the extent of 
impossibility, should it any longer be tolerated, 
or rather ought it not to be henceforth denounced 
as false and deceptive, and as such be uprooted 
and destroyed ? 

In further support of the views I have ventured 
to express, let me draw attention, by way of 
contrast, to the consequences which very soon 
flowed from the invention of printing with move- 
able types—viz. expensive as it undoubtedly was, 
every branch of learning eagerly sought to avail 
itself of the bounteous gift; and before the year 
1500 there were published in Latin, German, 
French, Italian, oil Greek, grammars, lexicons, 


treatises on agricultural, military, and epistolary | 


subjects, as well as learned works upon history, 
classics, theology, medicine, law, and the sciences, 
From this the fact is self-apparent, that no sooner 
had the means of disseminating knowledge and 
instruction presented itself than, irrespective of 
cost, it was instantly appealed to with an earn- 
estness and energy altogether fatal to the sup- 
position that, with the existence of a system of 
printing by means of engraved blocks for half a 
century previous to printing with moveable types, 
the only result should have been a few pictorial 
representations with accompanying text explana- 
tions. 

As the crowning absurdity of all existin sys- 

tems, our sense of reason is outraged b ba 

_ asked to believe there was but one stride between 
the rude class of printing from blocks and the 
perfection of the art in the Psalmorum Codex, 1457; 
no intervening steps—nothing in the shape of 
| gradual improvement; but that absolute perfec- 
tion was attained at once, and a standard of costly 
production thereby established which altogether 
swamped the useful productions of the more 
modest blocks. 

If any further argument be needed to com- 
plete the extinction of the existing theories, it 
will be readily found in the incontrovertible and 
conclusive facts, that no trace of the existence 
of a block book, can be found in the catalogues 
of any European library, college, or monastery, 
prior to 1485; and lastly, that no writer or author 
| of any country ever described or alluded to the 
| existence of such a thing asa “ Block Book” until 

long after that date—two circumstances in them- 
| selves so highly important and significant as to 
effectually give the coup de grace to the absurd 
pretentions hitherto set up by the advucates of all 
existing systems, who pretend that ‘“‘ Block Books” 
preceded printing with moveable types. 

Having thus, 1 submit, justified the charge I 
made in the outset of my that 
| every known system was, without any exception, 
needlessly shrouded in mystery, inconsistent with 
common sense, absolutely antagonistic to truth 
| and reason, and consequently mischievous and 
| delusive—I will in my next communication at- 
| tempt to fulfil my promise of replacing them with 
| a theory more reasonable, dag, consistent, and 
truthful than any which have preceded it. 

Henry F. Hort. 


6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


| 


ANDREAS ALCIATUS. 

| It is a singular circumstance, and one which I 

| believe has not been hitherto noticed, that whilst 
very numerous editions, to the amount of seventy 

| oreighty or even more, of the Emblems of Andreas 

| Alciatus, or Alciat, were published in the various 

countries of Europe during the sixteenth 


| — | 
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earl of the seventeenth centuries, in France, 
Germany, Holland, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 


&c., not a single edition of tiem, even to the | 


present day, has ever been printed in our own 
country ; and with the sole exception of a manu- 
script version of them, made about the time of 


James I., formerly in the valuable emblematic | 


collection of Joseph B. Yates, Esq. of the Dingle, 
near Liverpool, and now in that of H. Yates 
Thompson, Esq., his grandson, and not containing 
sufficient merit, I fear, to warrant its entire pub- 
lication, I am not aware of any attempt having 


been made to translate or print them in England. | 


How is this to be accounted for, when Whitney's 
Emblems had been printed so early as 1586, and 
those of Quarles, Peacham, Farley, WwW ither, and 
others had appeared in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century? It is difficult to understand why 
some of the more celebrated of the foreign emblem 
writers were not reprinted and translated in this 
country, when such works as Brandt’s Ship of 
Fools, the Dialogues of Creatures Moralized, and 
above all, the Dance of Death by Hollar, and the 
Bible cuts of him and Holbein, had become so 
familiarised to us in our own language. It is 
surprising, also, considering the great and wide 
interest excited by this class of literature abroad, 
the taste and ingenuity displayed in the en- 
graving—the wit and scholarship brought out in 
the verses—and the general attraction of the sub- 
ject—that they should not have formed a portion 
of our own staple literature, and been made the 
study of our own scholars and /iterati. Perhaps one 
cause may be the almost total disuse of the Latin 
tongue at the present day, in which the great 
majority of them are written, and its having be- 
come so completely a dead language. But since 
the dispersion of the Marquis of Blandford’s 
library at White Knights in 1819, who had col- 
lected a valuable series of emblem books, which | 
formed one of the fasciculi of his privately printed | 
Catalogue, and that of the Rev. Henry White of | 
Lichfield, who had a large collection of these | 
books, which were sold with the entire library to | 
Messrs. Harding, I am not aware of more than 
two or three persons, at the most, who have de- | 
voted their attention to this class of literature, 

of whom perhaps the chief, distinguished also | 
by his learning, refined taste, and knowledge of | 
foreign languages, is Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, Bart., in his extensive and choice library at 
Keir. Now that the art of wood-engraving has been 
brought to such great perfection, together with 
the later discoveries of zincography and photo- 
lithography, why should not we have a classical 
edition of the Emblems of Alciat with the numer- 
ous woodcuts ? and perhaps an English version of 
the same, accompanied by a bibliographical ac- | 
count of all the various editions, from the Claren- | 
don Press at Oxford, or some of our other public | 
presses or publishing societies ? 


The first edition of Alciat was printed at 
Milan in 1522, but I eam not aware of the exist- 
ence of any copy of this. The earliest copy I 
| possess of this work is a very small one, con- 
| taining only ninety-eight emblems, printed at 
| Augsburg in 1531, which was given by Dr. Dibdin 
| to the late Sir Francis Freeling, Bart.; and I shall 
| be glad to learn if any other copy of this edition, 
| or one as early, exists in any of om libraries in 

England, — or private.* The next edition to 
_ this was, I believe, one of several printed at Paris 
by Christopher Wachel in 1534, which is also a 
scarce impression, and was followed by others in 
1536, 1542, 1546, &c. The first French edition 
came also from the same press at Paris in 1536, 
| Tam quite aware that some of our English em- 
| blem-writers availed themselves of those of Alciat, 
| but that is no sufficient reason why we should not 
| have a complete edition of his work from an 
English press. T. Corser. 


MORE FAMILY. 


Some months ago I found the following entries, 
| relating to a family of the name of More, on two 
| blank leaves of a MS. in the Gale collection, in the 
| library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The class 
| mark of the volume is “ O, 2, 21.” Its contents are 
| very miscellaneous. Among other things weed 
| of the poem of Walter de Biblesworth, printed by 
| Mr. Thomas Wright in his volume of !ocabularies 
from the Arundel MS. The date of this is early 
fourteenth century. The names of former posses- 
sors of the volume are “Le: Fludd” and “G, 
| Carew;” the latter being probably Sir George 
Carew, afterwards Earl of Totness. The entries 
which I have copied are on the last leaf and the 
last leaf but one of the volume. I have added 
the dates in square brackets, and expanded the 
contractions : — 

‘M4 quod die dominica in vigilia Sancti Marce Evan- 
geliste Anno Regni Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum 
Anglie quartodecimo Johannes More Gent. maritatus fuit 
Agneti filie Thome Graunger in parochia sancti Egidij 
extra Crepylgate london. [24 April, 1474.] 

“Med quod die sabbati in vigilia sancti gregorij pape 
inter horam primam & horam secundam post Meridiem 
eiusdem diei Anno Regni Regis Edwardi quarti post 
conquestum Anglie xv° nata fuit Johanna More filia 
Johannis More Gent. [11 March, 1474-5,] 

“M4 quod die veneris proximo post Festum purifica- 
cionis beate Marie virginis videlicet septimo die Februarij 
inter horam secundam et horam terciam in Mane natus 
fuit Thomas More filius Johannis More Gent. Anno Regni 
Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum Anglie decimo 
septimo. [7 Feb. 1477-8.] 

“M+ quod die dominica videlicet vltimo die Januarij 
inter horam septimam et horam octauam ante Meridiem 
Anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti decimo octauo nata fuit 


| Agatha filia Johannis More Gentilman. Jan. 1478-9. ] 


“ M4 quod die Martis videlicet vj*° die Junij inter horam 
decimam & horam vndecimam ante Meridiem natus fuit 


[* The edition of 1531 is in the British Museum.—Ep. | 
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Johannes More filius Johannis More Gent. Anno regni 
Regis Edwardi quarti vicesimo. [6 June, 1480.] 
“Me* quod die lune viz. tercio die Septembris inter 
horam secundam & horam terciam in Mane natus fuit 
Edwardus Moore filius Johannis More Gent. Anno regni 
regis Edwardi iiij post conquestum xxj*, [3 Sept. | 
1481. 
“ M4 quod die dominica videlicet xxije die Septembris 
anno regui regis Edwardi iiij xxije inter horam quartam 
& quintam in Mane nata fuit Elizabeth More filia Johan- 
nis More Gent.” [22 Sept. 1482. 


It will be seen that these entries record the 
marriage of a John More, gent., in the parish 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and the births of 
his six children, Johanna, Thomas, Agatha, John, 
Edward, and Elizabeth. 

Now it is known that Sir Thomas More was 
born, his biographers ee say, about 1480 in 
Milk Street, Cheapside, which is in the parish of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate ; that he was the son of 
Sir John More, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, 
who, at the time of his son’s birth, was a barris- 
ter, and would be described as “John More, 

nt.”; and that he had two sisters, Jane or Joane 
(Wordaworth’s Eccl. Biog. ii. 49), married to 

ichard Staffertor, and Llizabeth, wife to John 
Rastall the printer, and mother of Sir William 
Rastall (born 1508), afterwards Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench. 

The third entry above given records the birth 
of Thomas, son of John More, who had been mar- 
ried in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and 
may be presumed to have lived in the parish. 
The date of his birth is Feb. 7, 1477-8; that is, 
according to modern reckoning, 1478, and there- 
fore “ about 1480.” Oddly enough, the day of the 
week in this entry is wrong. It is Friday, which 
in 1477-8 was Feb. 6. But Thomas was born 
between two and three in the morning of Satur- 
day, Feb. 7. The confusion is obvious and na- 
tural. 

The second and last entries record the births of 
his sisters Johanna and Elizabeth. The former 
of these names appears to have been a favourite 
in the family of Sir John More, and was the 
name of his grandmother, the daughter of John 
Leycester. 


may add, that the entries are all in a contem- 
porary hand, and their formal character favours 
the supposition that they were made by some one 
familiar with legal documents, and probably by a | 
lawyer. 

his remarkable series of coincidences led me 
at first to believe that I had discovered the entry 
of the birth of Sir Thomas More. But, upon in- | 
vestigation, I was met by a difficulty which at 
present I have been unable to solve. In the life 


of the Chancellor by Cresacre More, his great- 

andson, the name of Sir Thomas More’s mother 
is said to have been “ Handcombe of Holliwell in 
Bedfordshire.” This fact is not mentioned by | 


| tioned by J. 


“and 


Roper, who lived many years in his house and 
married his favourite daughter, or by any other 
of his biographers. The question, therefore, is 
whether the authority of Cresacre More on this 
= is to be admitted as absolute. He was not 
rn till nearly forty years after Sir Thomas 
More’s death, and his book was not written til] 
between eighty and ninety years after it. We 
must take into consideration these facts in esti- 
ae. the amount ho weight to be attached to 
is evidence as to the name of his ~great- 
grandmother. 

Were there then two John Mores of the rank 
of gentlemen, both apparently lawyers, living at 
the same time in the same parish, and both having 
three children bearing the same names; or was 
John More, who married Agnes Graunger, the 
future Chief Justice and father of the future 
Chancellor? To these questions, in the absence 
of Cresacre More’s statement, the accumulation of 
coincidences would have made it easy to give a 
very positive answer. Is his authority to be 
weighed against them ? y 

Stapylton’s assertion that Sir Thomas More had 
no brothers presents no difficulty, as they may 
have died in infancy. The entries which i have 
quoted would explain why he was called Thomas, 
after his maternal grandfather. 

If any heraldic readers of “ N. & Q.” could find 
what are the arms quartered with those of More 
upon the Chancellor’s tomb at Chelsea they would 
ge throw some light upon the question. 

r. Hunter describes them as “ three bezants on a 
chevron between three unicorns’ heads.” 

Axpis Wrient. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


CHAUCER'S “ CANTERBURY TALES.” 
FOLK-LORE AND THE BELIEF IN FAIRIES. 


The quotation from the Wife of Bath given by 
J. H. C. (4 8. ii, 196), in which Chaucer, with 
a touch of irony, makes that heroine give the 
“holy freres” and “ limitours” credit for ban- 
ishing — and fairies from England, is not 
verified by Irish experiences. The “ holy freres” 
are nearly as numerous, and quite as powerful, as 


| ever in Ireland, and yet the popular belief is, that 
| elves of all kinds abound in the country. The 


peasants here, too, like those of Scotland men- 
H. C., avoid mentioning the word 
“fairy,” and use instead the complimentary term 
“good people,” generally accompanying it with 
pious “God save us!” and the sign of the Cross. 
A ruined church in the neighbourhood of Tralee 
was, according to antiquaries, originally a temple 
consecrated by the Tuath da Dananns to the wor 
of the sun. A Lismore (great rath or fort) 
a Killeen (old burial-ground for unbaptized 
children) are found in the same district, which 


| 
| 
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has the reputation of being the favourite resort of sacred localities at Rome and Jerusalem, and pro- 


fairies and apparitions of all kinds, in the shapes 
of men and beasts. After nightfall, few of the 
peasantry care to cross the fields thereabouts. A 
curious remnant of the old pagan Celtic supersti- 
tion and customs is the desire of dying people to 
have new garments made for them, which in some 
mysterious way they imagine will prove available 
in the next world. A very old Irish nurse, shortly 
before her death, entreated a relative of mine to 
purchase for her a large blue cloth cloak, such as 
the peasant women of the west wear on a journey 
to market, fair, or chapel. My relative, who 
knew that the woman was bedridden and could 
not possibly live long, endeavoured to induce her 
to accept, instead of the superfluous article, money 
to purchase better nourishment or additional com- 
forts for the remaining days of her life; but 
nothing would satisfy but the cloak. The dying 
woman anxiously pleaded her belief that if she 
died without the garment in question here, she 
would be without it in the next world. The re- 
quest was granted, and I rather think the cloak 
was placed over the winding-sheet in the coffin. 
But even when the clothes are not buried with 
the corpse, they are still supposed to be service- 
able to the departed, as the following incident 
will show: A lady, living in a remote part of the 
county of Cork, died, and some plain warm dresses 
of hers were given to a poor woman in the neigh- 
bourhood who was in much need, apparently, of 
such assistance. She accepted the gifts, but the 
donor observed after a little time that they were 
not used, and that the woman was as ill-clad as 
usual. When asked why she did not wear the 
clothes which had been given to her, she replied 
in a deprecating tone of pity,—“ Shure the dear 
lady would be wanting them clothes herself where 
she was”; and it actually appeared that the 
dresses were carefully laid aside in their earthly 
owner’s house for the use and benefit of their 
former owner in auother state of existence. So 
— for the superstitions of the benighted wild 


_In fashionable suburbs of London, amidst po- 
lite and ‘educated circles, I can truly say I have 
seen them surpassed. An English lady, well- 
informed, intelligent, and displaying on most mat- 
ters sound judgment and common sense, whom I 
knew some years ago at the West-end, was a firm 
believer in fairies, and a subscriber to a monthly 
magazine entitled The Spiritual Herald (edited by 
a retired colonel), the pages of which were filled 
with accounts of visions of sprites, and elves, and 
spectres. The book had an extensive circulation. 
he wife of an eminent English judge once showed 
me a sheet of paper covered with a collection of 
short prayers to the Blessed Virgin, with an ex- 
yee prefixed to each, telling how it had 
miraculously dropped from heaven near 


mising that any one who wore on his person a 
copy would be safe from shipwreck, accidents by 
fire, the bites of venomous reptiles, or a violent 
death. It was added, that if the paper was placed 
under the body of a “possessed person,’ the 
“ evil spirit would depart.” The faith in a relic 
of St. Francis, displayed by the dying man in Le 
Récit Tune Seur, Romaniets would endeavour to 
justify by that text in Scripture which tells of 
cures wrought by the shadow of Paul falling on 
the sick, &c. All that is a scriptural controversy, 
not to be discussed here; but the extraordinary 
developments of fetish worship I have mentioned 
are quite another thing. The prayers and expla- 
nations were absurd, ungrammatical, and ill-spelt. 
As far as I know, the lady who showed them to 
me had no authority to give as to theirever having 
been known at Rome or Jerusalem, yet she and 
her educated aristocratic friends wore them with 
reverential awe, and distributed them amongst 
their friends. 

Extremes meet, and there certainly is a wap- 
derful similarity between the fashionable mob and 
the real, ignorant, unwashed multitude. 

HIIBERNIA. 


Toe Rey. W. Haztrrt, A.M.: AN ORIGINAL 
Letrer To A Frrenp.—It was my good fortune, 
about a year ago, to meet with a letter written 
by my great-grandfather in 1814 to his friend 
Mr. Thomas Ireland, of Wem, Salop. It is the 
only thing of the kind, so far as I know, in exist- 
ence; as the letters, which were in the possession 
of the family, written by Mr. Hazlitt to his more 
famous son, the critic and essayist, were allowed 
to go to the printer many years ago and were 
lost : — 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Three weeks of my brittle life passed away last 
Saturday since I received your friendly epistle. May 
God assist me so to spend the remainder of it, that death 
will be to me a passage to a new and eternally happy 
life. I should have written to you sooner, if I had sup- 
posed that you wished me to do so. I now thank you 
for your favour, and for your kindness in forwarding to 
me a letter from one of my old friends in America. | 
thank you also for the potatoes, though I never received 
them, as you did not direct them according to my desire 
to my son William’s.* John} being at Manchester, his 
servant, thinking them probably for the use of the family, 
I presume made use of them. We were all pleased to 
hear from you that all our former friends were well. We 
continue here in much the same state in which we were, 
when I wrote to you last. Your having been at London 
lately, and not calling upon us here, was a disappoint- 
ment to us. When you arrive there again, I hope that 
you will find or make time to gratify us, I should not 
be sorry if the inquisitor Ferdinand was once more in his 
old prison in France, and that any other person was 


= In York Street, Westminster. 
+ John Hazlitt, the miniature-painter, who lived in 
Great Russeli Street, Bloomsbury. 
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King of Spain who has any justice and humanity. New PorM ATTRIBUTED TO Mitton. — How is 


Having nothing of consequence to communicate, I only | ; h qe . 
add, that we all unite in friendly respects to all your it that the critics who have so busily canvassed 


“ ” ; 
family, and to all those whose remembrances you trans- the = have not pointed on that if the 
mitted to me, besides J. Cooke of Nonelly and Mrs. Keay. | poem be Milton’s, Dante will keep him company, 
I remain, my dear friend, most affectionately yours, | and perform the miraculous feat of Moses in re- 
“W. Hazurr.” | spect of Helicon by turning that rock into a foun- 


* Addlestone, 9 August, 1814. tain of water ? — 


Ot Th Ireland “Or convien ch’ Elicona per me versi, 
Wem, ‘ E Urania m’ aiuti col suo coro, 


Forti cose a pensar, mettere in versi.” 
Purgatorio, canto xxix. v, 40, 
P. Baldassare Lombardi in his comments says :— 
Manx Lives on Manx Farry Sreamer.—On |) « Elicona é giogo in Parnaso, ove nasce il fonte Pegaseo, 
August 31, 1853, the Manx Fairy steam-packet | dedicato alle Muse, onde il Poeta prese il giogo per il 
of the port of Ramsey made her first trip from the | fonte.” 
rt of Liverpool to Ramsey, beating the Mona’s L C. A. W. 
Soom to Douglas by eleven minutes; and on the | Mayfair. 
following morning, September 1, 1853, the Manx Blubbering. —In his Aglaura, first printed in 
Fairy departed from Ramsey harbour for Liver- | 1638, Suckling employs this word precisely in 
pool port. the same way as P. M. or J. M. employs it nine 
On the occasion of the Fairy’s first trip, some | years later : — 
Manx lines were printed with an English transla- | ~ « 7;,i¢ go rises day blushing at night’s deformitie; 
tioy, and a man was singing them ballad-fashion, | And so the pretty flowers blubber’d with dew, 
when feeling a little curiosity, I gratified it by | And over washt with raine, hang downe their heads.” 
obtaining a copy, a transcript of which I annex, W. Carew Hazuirt. 
Manx and English ; and should your pages not be 
better occupied, perhaps you will fans space | _ BERENGARIA oF Srctty. — In Le Mans Cathe- 
for insertion thereof. dral is the tomb of Berengaria of Sicily, queen 
There were also some squib “ portraits” in verse of Richard I., which was brought from the Abbey 
in consequence of the Fairy’s victory; and pos- | Of Epan, and is still in fair ae ie dope: 
sibly some of your correspondents can add other | 8° far as the figure is concerned. The 


Shropshire.” 
W. Carew 


incidents connected therewith. J. Bears, | the tomb is ornamented with pean Ze 
Sen tracery, and the effigy is mounted upon a bl 
“Oh, Mannin veg veen, ta my chree sthill Ihiat hene, black marble, bearing this inscription : — 
As bwooishal dhyt mie son dy braa; “ Mausoleum istud serenissime Berengarie Anglorum 
As tra hed ym, my annym goit voym, Regine hujus ccenobii fundatricis inclite restauratum et 
Bee’m bwooishal sthill mie da Rumsaa. in augustiorem locum hunc translatum fuit, in eoque re- 
Ta’n ‘ Ferish’ er roshtyn dy bieau voish shenn hostyn, | condita sunt ossa hec que reperta fuerunt in antiquo 
Ny queelyn eek tappee chyndaa ; tumulo, die 27 Maii anno Domini 1672. Ex Ecclesié 
As laadit dy slich va shin fakin dy v’ee, Abbatiali de pietate Dei translatum fuit et depositum in 
Ooilley bwooishal cree mie da Rumsaa.” Ecclesia Cathedrali die 2 decembris 1821.” 
English. 
“Oh, Mona, my darling, ~ heart is still thine, On entering the fine old doorway at the end of 
My blessing upon thee I pray; the south transept, the tomb is seen on the left 
And when I am dead, and my spirit is fled, hand, placed against the wall, near to the corner 
Success unto Ramsey I say. of the south aisle. The figure, which is large, is 
The ‘ Fairy’ has come, and swiftly has run, wned and dressed in a long robe fastened with 
Her paddles go quickly around ; ee oe gt block of stone, 
Well loaded she were with passengers rare, a narrow girdle. In the hands is a block of stone, 
All wishing success to the town.” upon which is carved what appears to be the re 


nites cumbent effigy of a man. The feet of the queen 

Rixe Posy.—In Cooper's Life of Lady Arabella | ost upon a lion and a lamb, the former trampling 

(of ki (vol. i. p. the upon the latter. The entire figure is perhaps 
is own composition) was presented by Ed- : : , ts. 
ward Seymour to y Katherine Grey, on a ring meager than the of 

of gold made of five links : — : 

“ As circles five by art compact show but one Ring in Me txs. — Although I am not confident, I am 


sight, =a 
So trust uniteth faithfull mindes with knot of secret- | inclined to suggest that the Georgian mil 


might ; water-channel or canal, may be the source from 
Whose force to breake but greedie Death no wight | which the name of the Meles is derived. Smyrna 
possesseth power, was an acknowle Amazonian city, and 


As times and sequels well shall prove; my Ring can 


say no more!” lower course of the Meles in the plain may be 


W.MM compared to a water-channel or irrigating 
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I consider the present Smyrna, or rather Mount 
as the true Smyrna. Hype CLARKE. 
George’s Square. 
A Cottect AND Lorp’s PRAYER BEFORE SER- 
muon. — Herrick, in his Noble Numbers, seems to 
refer to this unauthorised practice in a short poem 


headed 
“THE NUMBER OF TWO. 
“ God hates the duall number ; being known 
The lucklesse number of division ; 
And when He blest each sev’rall day whereon 
He did His curious operation ; 
*Tis never read there, as the Fathers say, 
God blest His work done on the second day ; 
Wherefore two prayers ought not to be said, 
Or by ourselves, or from the pulpit read.” 
The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, p. 570. 
W. HLS. 
Yaxley, 


Queries. 


FRENCH ALPHABET: 
TREASURE OF THE FRENCH TONGUE, 1592-1647. 


I have a small volume bearing on the first page 
the following title : — 

“The French Alphabet, Teaching in a very short time, 
by a most easie way, to pronounce French naturally, to 
read it perfectly, to write it truly, and to speak it accord- 
ingly. Together with the Treasure of the French Tongue, 
containing the rarest Sentences, Proverbs, Parables, Simi- 
lies, Apothegmes, and Golden Sayings of the most excel- 
lent French Authours, as well Poets as Orators. The one 
diligently compiled, and the other painfully gathered 
and set in order, after the Alphabeticall manner, for the 
benefit of those that are desirous of the French Tongue. 
By G.D.L.M.N. London: Printed by A. Miller, and 
are to be sold by Tho. Vnderhill at the Bible in Wood- 
street, 1647,” 

Then follows an “Epistre,” “A Tres-Illystre, 
et Tres-Heroiqve Le Sieur Henry Walloppe Che- 
valier & Tresorier General de sa Serenissime 
Majesté en Irelande,” dated “ De Londres ce 11 de 
Aoust, 1592,” and signed “G. Delamothe N.,” 
succeeded by an “ An me,” a “ Quatrain,” 
and a “Sonnet Acrostiche” on “Henry Wal- 
loppe ” by the said “G. Delamothe N.” Then 
“An Epistle to the Reader, Warning him of the 
Method that he ought to keep in 1 
French tongue,” “ A Table of the things contained 
in this Book;” and, after 159 pages of English 
and French devoted to the exposition of “The 
French Alphabet,” a second title-page as fol- 
lows : — 

“The Treasvre of the French Tongve, containing the 
rarest Sentences, Proverbs, Similies, A tthegmes, and 
Golden Sayings, of the most excellent French Authors, 


as well Poets as Oratours, Diligently gathered, and 
faithfully set in order after the Alphabeticall manner, for 
those that are desirous of the French Tongue. By G. D. 
L.M.N. London: Printed by Abraham Miller, 1647,” 


followed by an “ Epistre,” “A Tres-Noble et 
Tres-Vertvevse Damoiselle Madamoiselle Fas- 
bvrga,” dated “De Londres ce 11 d’Aoust, 1592,” 


earning the | 


| 


and signed “G. De la Mothe N.,” this portion 
being brought to a close after fifty-nine pages of 
English and French displaying ‘‘ The Treasvre of 
the French Tongve.” 

I now proceed with a few notes and queries on 
the said dual volume. 

1. Note. On each title-page is 1647, and each 
“ Epistre ” is dated 1592.— Query. How can the 
fifty-five years be explained, seeing that the edi- 
tion appears to be the first ? 

2. Note. “G. D. L, M. N.” is partly solved by 
the subscriptions to the “ Epistres.” —Query. 
What would be the extension of the N. ? 

3. Note. On the third page of the “ Epistle to 
the Reader” he advises him to know if certain 
letters or syllables “ must be sounded after the 
English fashion or no,”’ and “ why pronounced or 
not.” —Query. As the no implies dubiousness, and 
the not certainty, will this difference account for 
the complaint of “M. A. B.” on p. 112, ante 
(4% S. ii.) P 

4. Note. There were then but twenty-two let- 
ters in the French tongue, nor was there the 
semicolon punctuation, nor the letter 4.— Query. 
When was the semicolon adopted ? and when did 
letter & obtain a place not only in the French 
alphabet but many other European alphabets ? 

5. Note. On p. 142 of the “ Alphabet,” the tailor 
says, “ Trust to me. Where is your stuffe? Will 
you see them cut before you? "—Query. Was it 
customary in those days for tailors to measure and 
cut out on the spot ? 

6. Note. On p. 146 of the “ Alphabet,” the barber 
asks, “Shall I make cleane your eares? Will you 
have your face and neck washed ? ”—Query. Was 
it customary for barbers to clean ears and wash 
faces and necks in those days ? 

7. Note. On p. 24 of the “ Treasure ” occurs, 
“ The thing seldom seen is accounted dear ”"=“ La 


chose guere vevé est chere tenué,” on Pr 29.— 
hough 


| Query. Was this the origin of the saying “ 


lost to sight, to memory dear”? (See 4" 8. i. 
77, 161.) 

8. Note. On p. 32 of the “Treasure” occurs 
“The Lord of heaven hath at his gate two great 
tuns, from whence doth raine all that brings to 
men the cause, both of their joy and also pain.” — 
Query. Is the same idea used and explained else- 
where ? 

9. Note. On p. 40 of the “Treasure” is found 
“ We ought to love those better that be beholding 
to us, then those to whom we be beholding. 
—-Query. Can any other instance be adduced of 
the active participle beholding being used for the 
passive form beholden? on 

10. Note. On p. 54 of the “Treasure ” is this 
sentence: “The more saffron is trodden under 
foot the better it is.”—Query. Why? and what 
is the application of the saying ? 

11, ry. As the finis French page 59, contain- 


a 
| 
= 
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ing the French of twenty-six sentences on the | 
Jinis English page 58, is missing, is the book of | 
sufficient value to desire the possession of the 

missing French ? J. BEALE. | 


ANTIQUITIES OF HYTHE. | 

During a short run round to Saltwood and | 
Lympne, in this neighbourhood, I was much | 
pr with the appearance of a large block of | 
stone which stands in Hythe, at the corner of | 
Chapel Street, adjoining Bartholomew's Hospital. 
It has been used as a “ mounting block” for eques- 
trians; but cannot, as I think, have been origi- 
nally placed, or even left there, for that purpose. | 
It has occurred to me to inquire whether this was 
ever a Roman milestone? One authority, now 
before me, states that Hythe stood “at the 
end of Stone Street.” I am unwilling to rely 
upon this assertion, without confirmation, because 
Hythe is not in the straight line from Lympne 
to Canterbury; but if the statement be true, 
then Hythe must certainly at one time have 
had its milliarium. Perhaps some experienced 
archeologist will explain it further: with this 
hope I will just add that, if known, or thought to 
be such, care should be taken for its preservation, 
as in that case it may prove to be one of the most 
interesting objects of antiquity in these islands. 

Let qos readers pardon the following digres- 
sion. Vortimer is said to have defeated Hengist 
“near the stone on the shore of the Gallic Sea” 
(Gallicum fretum). I am not aware that any- 
body really knows what this stone was, or where | 
it was situated. Some say at Stonar, near Sand- | 
wich ; again, there is Stone close to the sea-bank, 
in Oxney Isle, between Rye and Appledore. 

Places in England now bearing the name of 
Stone in any form have most generally derived 
it from their situation somewhere on one of | 
the old lines of Roman road; and this analogy | 
might sufficiently account for the origin of the 
names of the two places above-mentioned, with- 
out necessarily implying a reference to any par- 
ticular stone, such as the one in question “on the | 
shore of the Gallic Sea.” 

The stone now alluded to, in the modern streets | 
of Hythe, must have been at one time very close 
upon the sea-shore, which has here scouted for 
nearly a mile. Could this have been the spot 
where Cvesar’s standard-bearer, leaping from the | 
galley, carried his victorious eagle ashore? Such 
stones are interesting monuments anywhere, and 
we have not too many of them: there is one | 
milliarium at Leicester; another, called London | 
Stone, in Cannon Street, City; a similar block is | 
to be seen in Westminster Abbey, called the 
Royal Stone of Scone ; another very peculiar one, 


called the Treaty Stone, outside the city of | 
Limerick. 


Circumstances that induce me to call attention 
to this one in particular, are:—1l. That Hythe 
may have been Cesar’s landing-place, and so com- 
memorated, though the connection has been lost 
to history. 2. The huge hecatomb of skulls and 
bones now in the oe of Hythe church may 
have been the relics of this sanguinary conflict 
alluded to between Vortimer a Hengist “on 
the shore of the Gallic Sea.” A. H, 

Folkestone. 


“ADVICE TO A Youne OxonIAN.”—A common- 
place book, made up apparently about the end of 
the last century, contains the following lines : — 


“ Jason, on state affairs, seeks Corinth’s shores, 
And in a wig the Hellespont explores, 
Creusa’s skirts his fickle heart engage, 
And with a fan Medea vents her rage. 
His father’s ‘ decent’ ghost calm Hamlet hears, 
And o’er a teapot sheds his filial tears ; 
The prostrate monarch, sunk in grief and shame, 
Mingles his tears with puns upon his name; 
In tedious rant bids towns, ponds, brooks farewell, 
And says he’ll finish his discourse in hell. 
While his companions, mourning o’er their chief, 
Decline a substantive in sign of grief. 
The words are good: mind these, but do not flatter 
The classic coxcomb, nor applaud his matter.” 

Advice to a Young Oxonian. 


Who wrote Advice to a Young Oxonian (Oxford, 
1781)? I have seen only extracts from it, and 
wish to read the rest. I have tried the British 
Museum Catalogue under the heads “ Advice” 
and “Oxonian,” without success. The name of 
the author or any information as to the book will 


| oblige. I shall also be glad to know the French 


plays so ridiculed. E.N. 


ARISTOPHANES’ Sayrne.— 


“It was a favourite saying of Aristophanes, the cele- 
brated comic poet, that the Lest thing to be done with 
the lion's consort was to let her suckle her own whelps.” 
Wellington Journal, Sept. 19, 1868. 


A reference to the passage will oblige E. B. 


Borpman.—Mr. Riley, in his excellent Memo- 
rials of London and London Life, a.p. 1276-1419, 
states at p. 23, note 6, that the nativus of Early 
England was a man “ born in bondage ; the ‘bond- 
man’ being so by contract ; and the * villein’ being 


_ bound to service, as belonging to the land.” Can 


any reader of “N. & Q.” give me any authority 
for the above distinction between the bondman 


'and the nativus “or born bondman,” as Mr. Riley 


translates it? I have applied to Mr. Riley for 
one in vain, and never haying seen one myself, 

desire further information. Can reader also 
give me any information about English bondmen 


| after Fitzherbert's time—say 1520-3 a.p. ? 


F, J. 
3, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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Bucuanan’s “ Scotcn History.” —In my edi- 
tion of Buchanan's Scotch History (1727) beneath 
the author’s portrait are these lines : — 

«Tres Italos Galli senos vicere ; sed unum 
Vincere Scotigenam non potuere virum.” * 
To what do the first words refer ? i & 4 5 

The Hawthorns, Garley, Reading. 


Deartove: Lovesoy.—Can anyone sugyest the 
derivations of these erotic patronymics, singularly 
common in Berks? Is the former from A.-S, deor, 
any wild animal, and Adewe, a hill ? 
MAKROCHEIR. 

Tue Duntors oF GARNKIRK, NEAR GLAsGow. 
This old Lanarkshire family is now extinct in the 
direct male line in this country. The last two 
Jairds in succession were father and son, and both 


were named James Dunlop. The father died in 
1719; the son was born in 1697, and died at 
Garnkirk on August 3, 1769. The father appears 
to have been married twice; his first wife was 
named Lillias Campbell. She died August 1, 1709. 
It is believed that his second wife was Mary 
Douglas, widow of John Hunter, merchant, and 
collector of cess in Edinburgh. 

The son was three times married. One of his | 
wives is supposed to have been of the family of 
Maxwell of Southbar, Renfrewshire ; another, of | 
the Boyles of Shewalton, in Ayrshire ; and a third, 
a daughter of Hamilton of Cochno, Dumbarton- 
shire. But there is no authentic information | 
whether these really were the names of the second 
wife of James Dunlop the father, or of the three 
wives of James Dunlop the son. 

Would any correspondent of “N. & Q.” be so 
kind as to elucidate all or any of these points, and 
give the real names of any of the wives, with the 
dates of the marriages, and deaths of the ladies ? 
It would also be obliging if it can be stated who 
were the parents of the Mary Douglas referred to, 
who was the widow of John Hunter before men- 
tioned. One of the wives of James Dunlop of 
Garnkirk, the son, died on or about April 17,1759, 


but her maiden name is uncertain. Who was 
she ? 


or an Esquire. — Gerard Leigh, in his 
Accidence of Armorie, p. 205, prints an engraving 
of a “ sagittary geules, within an escalop argent,” 
and states that “ this is the badge of an esquire of 
England.” Is this a mere fond invention of 
Master Gerard, or was this badge once used to 
mark the rank of an esquire, as the bloody hand 
is now used to indicate that of a baronet ? © 

Cornus. 

Gopwin Faxity.—In the marriages in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1757 is the following :— 

(* These commendatory lines ‘on Buchanan are by 


Charles Utenhove, a learned is 
person patronised by our 
Queen Elizabeth. He died at Cologne in 1600.—Eb.] 


“ Dr. Godwin to Miss Cottell of Crewkerne ” 
(Somerset). Can any readers of “N. & Q.” in- 
form me who was this Dr. Godwin, and also where 
the marriage took place? Was he descended 
from the Godwins of Wookey and Wells? (He- 
ralds’ Visitation of Somerset, 1623.) A daughter 
of this gentleman married the Rev. — Hollis of 
Beccles and Winchester Cathedral. 
T. Jounston. 
12, Upper Camden Place, Bath. 


Hepers.— Examining the old 
hedges which, in spite of so-called “ agricultural 
improvement,” still exist to charm the eye of 
the artist and the lover of rural scenery—such as 
may be found in the Weald of Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex—I have been struck with the great variety 
of trees and shrubs composing them. For many 
years past quickset is the only thing one has ever 
seen planted for a field hedge. Holly, yew, privet, 
&e., are used for gardens and shrubberies, but 
each kind is always planted separately. In an 
old hedge, such as I have alluded to, one may 
see on the same bank oak, elm, beech, maple, 
hazel, holly, ash, elder, blackthorn, whitethorn, 
dog-rose, and even more varieties. To have raised 
all these from cuttings, or from seed, must have 
required an amount of fencing and care such as 
one is apt to fancy would not have been bestowed 
on the formation of a hedge in old English times. 
Does any early work on husbandry describe the 
manner of forming field hedges ? I was impressed 
with the fact of many of our hedges being of 
very old date when looking over the other day a 
beautiful MS. minutely describing a large manor 
in Essex. The volume contains carefully drawn 
and tinted maps of each farm, and in most cases 
their hedges are traced precisely as they exist at the 
present day. The survey is dated 1592. 

Tusser, in his Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry, has the following under “ February.” 
By kernel he probably means hazel-nut; but to 
raise the bramble from its seed is what one would 
hardly have expected : — 

“11, Buy quickset at market, new gather’d and small, 
Buy bushes or willow, to fence it withal ; 
Set willows to grow, instead of a stake, 
For cattle in summer a shadow to make. 
Now sow, and go harrow (where ridge ye did 
draw), 
The seed of the bramble, with kernel and haw ; 
Which covered evenly, sun to shut out, 
Go see it be ditched, and fenced about.” 
J. Dixon. 


13. 


_ Tae Games or “ Hop-Scorca” anp “ Trp- 
Cat.’ — Can any of your readers inform me 
whether these are old English games, and if so, 
where and when they are first mentioned? It 
appears rather strange that they are at the present 
day played by the native children in all parts of 
India in precisely the same manner as by English 
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children. In “hop-scotch” the ground is marked 
out in the identical squares and divisions that I 
remember in my early schoolboy days in England. 
The “ tip-cat ” is also of the same shape, and used 
inthesame way. The question is, did the English 
bring these games to India, or did they introduce 
them from India to England, or are they of un- 
known date in both countries ? W. H.W. 

Benares, August 24. 

Horst Castie.—Why is this castle so named ? 
The word Hurst I know means a wood, but such 
a derivation seems totally out of character here, 
where there are no trees near, the bare downs of 
the island and the long shingly beach on the 
mainland being totally bare. If it is so, never 
was there a clearer case of /ucus a non in every 
sense. 

It occurred to me recently that the word pro- 
bably is not Hurst but Hrust, the Northern name 
for a race or rush of water (the Roost of Sumburgh, 
for instance), which would be natural and appro- 
priate. This emendation is simple, but I have 
never heard or seen it before ; and so commit it to 
“N. & Q.,” asking in return if there is any men- 
tion of the promontory by name before the castle 
was erected by Henry VIII. E. Kiva. 


Lymington, Hants. 


PortuevEsE What separate 
Biographical Dictionaries are there of eminent 
Portuguese characters, and of which of them have 
French or English translations been published ? 

R. R. W. Extts. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 

Primrose: AsH-TREE. — Somewhere I have 
read an authenticated account of a parish in which 
the primrose was never known to grow wild. Can 
any of your readers state the part where such a 
singular phenomenon exists? Also, where the 
ash-tree cannot be made to last longer than a year 
or two? James Watson, 

Sunninghill. 

Quvotations.— Where do the following passages 
occur ? — 

“ Where is thy horn of battle, that but blown, 

Brought every chief of Afric from his throne, 
Brought every spear of Afric from the wall, 
Brought every charger barded from the stall,” 
“Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 
1 pray for no man but myself ; 
Grant I may never prove so fond, 
To trust man on his oath or bond.” 
(Shakspeare, Timon of Athens, Act I. Scene 2. ] 
« bas who heard the war-notes wild 
oped that one day the pibroch’s strain 
Should play before the hero’s child, 
While he should lead the tartan train.” 
JonATHAN BovcHreEr. 

“ Tue Survns or Parnassus.” —I would feel 
much obliged for any information respecting the | 
author of the following work. I can find no men- 


tion of it in Watt's Bibl. Brit. or Lowndes' Bay 
Man. : — 

“The Shrubs of Parnassus, consisting of a V; of 
Poetical Essays, Moral and Comic, by J. Copywell of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, E London: Printed for the Author 
and sold by J. Newbery at the Bible and Sun in St, Pant, 
Church Yard, mpccux.” 

Amongst the list of subscribers, the names of 
D. Garrick, Sam. Johnson, A. Murphy, Dr. Smol- 
lett, B, Thornton, and other celebrities occur, 


Cork. 


Spape Gurvgas.— What can be the reason that 
a spade guinea is considered more of a curiosity 
or of value than some other—say Queen Anne of 
1714, or George II. of 17384? (Vide “N. & Q” 
S. i. 230, 299.) Giwysie, 


Tue Tarot.—I cannot anywhere find any scien- 
tific explanation of the hieroglyphics of The Tarot, 
and of the manner of reading them, except in 
the following passage from Dogme et Rituel de la 
Haute Magie, vol. ii. p. 355: — 

“ La maniére de lire les hiéroglyphes du Turot, c’est de 
les disposer soit en carré, soit en triangle, en placant les 
nombres pairs en antagonisme et en les conciliant par les 
impairs. Quatre signes expriment toujours l’absolu dans 
un ordre quelconque et s’expliquent par un cinquidme. 
Ainsi la solution de toutes les questions magiques est celle 
du pentagramme, et toutes les antinomies s’expliquent 
par l"harmonieuse unité.” 

Perhaps some of your readers may chance to 
have read the book, and could favour me with 
some explanation of this obscure ee 

PHAL. 


Tne “T Man.” — Will some veteran novel- 
reader help me to the title of a set of tales, one of 
which bore this quaint designation? To the best 
of my recollection, no author’s name was affixed 
to the work, which consisted of detached stories 
of various lengths, after the manner of Tales of a 
Traveller, Highways and Byeways, &c. &e., and 
may (for aught T bnew) have been published 
about the same period. But in the early days, 
when the well-thumbed copy of “The T Man” 
(from a watering-place library) procured me so 
much entertainment, I took small note of the 
“whens” or even the “wheres” of publication. 
I have therefore no data of the kind to go by or 
to give. I can only so far refresh the memories 
which I hope may refresh mine, as to state that 
the T Man was a thriving grocer in the city of 
London, besides being an ardent admirer of the 
younger Pitt. The story culminated in that great 
minister's obtaining a pardon for the handsome 
young sailor beloved by the T Man’s daughter, 
whom “ untoward circumstances” had entangled 
in the mutiny at the Nore. 

RapDECLIFFE. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Danret De For.—At a banquet given to the 
Corporation by the Mayor of Halifax on Tuesday 
evening, one of the speakers, James Bowman, Esq.., 
J. P. and Borough Treasurer, in speaking of old 
Halifax worthies, said that Daniel De Foe lived 
for some time in Halifax, and there, in a street 
called Cheapside, wrote his celebrated work Ro- 
binson Crusoe. As the same assertion has been 

ublicly made before, and is, I believe, inserted | 
in one of the local histories, will you or any of | 
your readers be able to adduce any proof of the | 
above assertion with respect to De Foe’s having | 
written his now celebrated work in Halifax ? 

J. WATSON. 


Halifax. 

[There is no reason to doubt that Dr. Watson, the 
author of the History of Halifax (1775) is correct as to 
one fact, stated on p. 471 of his work, namely, that Daniel 
Defoe resided for some time at the Rose and Crown, 
Back Lane, in that town: how long we cannot say, but 
probably some portion of the latter part of the year 1712, | 
Watson, however, is obviously in error when he states | 
that Defoe there wrote his poem Jure Divino, which was 
published in 1706, and equally so in stating that in 
Halifax he wrote his celebrated work Robinson Crusoe, 
which was not published until 1719. 2 

Halifax is by no means alone in claiming to have been 
the birthplace of this work. Among other claimants of 
the honour is Gateshead in Durham ; the Tower of Lon- 
don; a house in Harrow Alley, Whitechapel Market ; and 
a cottage in the little village of Hartley in Kent. We 
have every reason to believe that Defoe wrote this famed 
work in the study of his own house at Stoke Newington ; | 
and we know that this is the conviction of our valued 
correspondent Mr. WiLL1AM Ler. 

The only works Defoe is likely to have written in 
Halifax are two pamphlets, A S ble Caution ag 
the Insinuations of Papists and Jacobites in favour of the 
Pretender ; and, Hannibal at the Gates; or, the Progress | 
of Jacobitism, With the Present Danger of the Pre- | 
tender, We believe that the Rose and Crown at Halifax 
no longer exists. } 


Fretcner, of Wilbie, Suffolk, author 
of The Perfect - cursed - blessed Man (1629.) — 
Having been fortunate enough to recover con- | 
siderable new information on this old worthy, I | 
am anxious to pursue lines of inquiry opened up | 
thereby. Toward this I shall be much obliged by 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” communicating any- | 

aring on these points : — 

(1.) He married on May 10, 1610, Grace Ash- | 
ley, daughter of Hugh Ashley, Vicar of St. Mar- | 
garet’s, Iiket’s Hall. What Ashleys are these ? | 
and where is Ilket’s Hall? 

(2.) The Perfect-cursed-blessed Man is dedicated 
to Sir Anthony Wingfield, Knight-Baronet (1629), | 


| 
} 


| to whose father Fletcher had been “ chaplain.” 


Who were these Wingfields ? 
(3.) Christ's Bloodie Sweat is dedicated to 
“ William, Earle of Pembroke,” &c. (1613.) Can 
any one distinguish for me this member of the 
Pembroke family? ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 
15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


(1. Ilketshall is a district in Wangford hundred, Suf- 
folk, containing the parishes of St. Andrew, St. John, St. 
Lawrence, and St. Margaret. Davy (Suffolk MSS.) in 
his account of the parish, has no notice of Hugh Ashley, 
the vicar of St. Margaret’s, 

(2.) The Wingfields were lords of the manor of Wilby 
from the early part of the fifteenth century till the middle 
of the seventeenth. Sir Anthony Wingfield died on July 
30, 1638. 

(3.) William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, born in 
1580 and died in 1630. “He was,” says Antony Wood, 
“ not only a great favourer of learned and ingenious men, 
but was himself learned, and endowed to admiration with 
a poetical geny, as by those amorous and poetical aires 
and poems of his composition doth evidently appear.” 
There is a portrait and some account of the Earl in Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. 1806, ii, 249: consult 
also Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812, iii, 123.} 


Ancient Usk oF THE Cross.— In an article 
entitled “Christian Thought embodied in Chris- 
tian Art” in the October number of St. Paul's 
Magazine, it is stated that “it was by no means 
among the Egyptians only that the cross was a 
sacred emblem before the time of Christ.” Can 
any of your correspondents inform me by what 
other nations it was used, and of what it was the 
emblem ? LuMEN. 

[ The cross was a symbol widely disseminated through 
the world long anterior to the introduction of Christianity; 
but scarcely two authors are agreed either as to its origin 
or meaning. The crux ansata of Egypt is supposed to be 
derived from the phallus, which is the symbol of life and 
prolific energy. The cross on the lintel of a subterranean 
gate in the Pelasgic walls of Alatrium, in Latium, is like 
the former, a combination of Phalli, and, according to 
Miiller ( Ancient Art, p. 627), was a kind of amulet to ward 


off the “dreaded invidia” (the phallus being used for that 


purpose at a later period). The Buddhist cross Swastika 
is composed of two letters, su and ti, or suti, which is the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit swasti (i. e. “it is well,” or “ so 
be it”): it is a symbol of resignation. In Persia and 
Assyria the cross is the abridged form of the feroher, or 
emblem of the Deity. In Scandinavia the cross is the 
battle-axe of Thor. The cross is also a distinctive sign 
on several Mexican hieroglyphs. The Maltese cross has 
been found at Otusco, in Central America. Some of the 
North American savages to this day tattoo their bodies 
with crosses. In Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work on The 
Shari, a tribe of Northern Arabia are represented with 
crosses on their robes—a device which he shows was in 
use among that people 1500 B.c. Vide Gent’s Mag. vol. xv. 
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pp. 78-80 (Third Series); Rossellini’s Egypt, passim ; 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, i. 364, art. “Cross,” and 
the works cited by the writer, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow School. ] 


Roerro’s Sone in THE “ 
There is a story, I forget where told, that Can- 
ning wrote the first five stanzas of this famous 

uib, and that Pitt, coming into the room at 

right’s, 169, Piccadilly, where the Anti-Jacobin 
was edited, improvised the final stanza, which is 
certainly the best : — 
“Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu! 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
Here, doom’d to starve on water-gru- 
el, never shall I see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen! 
-niversity of Gottingen!” 

I have a complete set of the Anti-Jacobin. “The 
Rovers,” which contains this song, is commenced 
in No, 30, June 4, 1798. This sixth stanza does 
not appear. Will any one inform me where it 
was first printed, and who is its author? 

MAKROCHEIR. 

[Our correspondent will find in our 2"¢ §, vi, 324 the 
statement to which he refers as to Pitt having written 
the stanza in question ; and in the article two additional 
stanzas are printed. We cannot say when the stanza 
first appeared in print, but in the earliest edition to which 
we have an opportunity of referring, viz. 12mo, 1799, and 
which, as it does not specify what edition it is, may rea- 
sonably be presumed to be the first, the stanza will be 
found, If our correspondent is anxious to identify the 
authorship of the various pieces, he would do well to con- 
sult the interesting articles upon them in the third vol. of 
our First Series by the late Mr. Joun Witson Croker, 
Mr. Marktanp, and Mr, Hawks. } 


Gute or Avevust.—The first day of August is 
in some public records called “Gula Augusti” ; 
and Edward I. summons the array to be at Car- 
lisle “ Le Lendemayn de la Gule Aust.” What 
is the origin and meaning of the term ? 

B. L. W. 

[The Gule of August, or Lammas-day, one of the four 
great pagan festivals, probably celebrated the realisation 
of the first fruits of the earth. When Christianity was 
introduced, the day continued to be observed as a festival 
on this account, and called Hlaf-mas, subsequently short- 
ened into Lammas. In Latin the name of the day is 
called “ Festum Sancti Petri ad Vincula.” 

Dr. Pettingal (Archeologia, ii, 67) derives Gule from 
the Celtic Wyl, or Gwyl, signifying a festival or holiday, 
and explains “Gule of August” to mean no more than 
the holiday of St. Peter ad Vincula in August. This is 
confirmed by Blount, who tells us that Lammas-day 
(August 1), otherwise called the Gule, or Yule of August, 
may be a corruption of the British word Gwyl Awst, sig- 
nifying the feast of August. Vide Brand’s Antiquities, 
and Hampson, Medii Avi Kalendarium.] 


Sm CaamBers.—Can you give me 
any clue to the family or descendants of Sir Wil. 
liam Chambers, architect? and had he a brother? 

Somerset Hovsg, 

[ By the lady to whom Sir William Chambers had been 
united early in life he had four daughters and one son, 
The eldest of his daughters was married to a son of Sir 
Ralph Milbank, a gentleman of a most respectable family 
in the north of England ; the second to a Mr. Innis, a 
West India merchant; the third was united to a Captain 
Harward, an officer in the Guards ; and the youngest to 
a Colonel Cottin ; and his son married a daughter of the 
late Admiral Lord Rodney. No brother is noticed in 4 
Memoir of the Life of Sir William Chambers, by Thomas 
Hardwick, Esq., 1825.] 


Jouyx Cremer.—Can you tell me where I shall 
find anything about John Cremer, abbot of West- 
minster circa 1310-15? or can any of your readers 
give me any information about him? Ospmaz 

[Some account of John Cremer, the alchymist, will be 
found in The Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers (Lond, 
1815), page 15. He is commonly styled an abbot of 
Westminster, but his name is not to be found in the list 
of the abbots given by Dugdale and Neale. It appears 
that he and Raymond Lully lodged together for some 
time in the abbey of Westminster. ] 


ANonymovs.—Who was the author of Attic 
Fragments, London, 1825, 8vo? The same person 
wrote The Modern Athens. A prefatory notice is 
added from Pen y clawdd. 

Tuomas E. 


[By William Mudie. } 


Replies. 
THOMSON’S “SEASONS.” 
(4 8. ii. 319.) 


In answer to Mr. Keieutiey, I would say, 
first, that I should never think of objecting 
such slight emendations as he here proposes, if 
required by grammar or good taste. Very dif- 
ferent were such as I formerly vituperated; such 
Bentley’s on Milton, or (a flagrant example) those 
recently suggested in Gray’s Elegy by the worth 
Mr. R. E. Storer in his book on the G 
Testament. 

The particular question suggested seems to me 
very perplexing. It is undeniable that the sen- 
tence beginning “If brush’d” is ungramma 
and the “For” just below is illogical. “Of 
too” would be just right. . 

But I doubt’ Mr. Kerenriey’s assertion, that 
the earlier editions have a colon after “ spies. I 
have what I take to be the earliest edition of the 
Seasons, with the “ List of Subscribers,” which in 
books of that period almost always marks, as} 
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a first edition; without the name of 
rand publisher, simply “ London, mpccxxx.” 

Now this is two years earlier than the first 
edition mentioned in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 
wd only two years later than the first separate 
edition of the “Spring”: and in this the two 
shove defects occur. The passage also is one 
which the author altered very considerably, in 
other respects, in later editions. 

Ihave another copy of the Seasons, printed by 
A. Millar after the author's death, which was 
found among the books of Mrs. ty the 
Bluestocking, by a Mr. Montagu, given him 
to Lord Spencer, and by him tous. It had belonged 
to George Lord Lyttelton, who had it inter- 
leaved, and noted in the fly-leaf that (underlined 

him), “ conformably to the will and intention of 

author,” he (Lord L.) had made several cor- 
rections, transpositions, and omissions. My ex- 
cellent ancestor did much more than this, for he 
put ina number of new lines and phrases of his 
own; no doubt exemplifying abundantly the evil 
tendency I have above spoken of. 

Now in this book (which was never printed, all 
the corrections, &c., being in MS., but which I 
lent many years ago to Sir Harris Nicolas for an 
edition of Thomson which he meant to bring out, 
but which I believe hen ever did) the commenta- 
tor did not stumble at the “ For,” but he perceived 
the fault before the line “If brush’d,” and foisted 
in with a curative purpose the line ‘‘ Now every 
bud expanding bursts to life.” 

_I must add that I can by no means agree 
with Mr. Kercutiey as to the certainty of Mr. 
Wright's emendation. It would probably do, 
though I have a clear feeling that, while to speak 
intransitively of “ colonies extending ” is perfectly 
right, “to extend a colony” or colonies, tran- 
sitively is at least very awkward; and it can 

ly be meant that “sons” and “ colonies” are 
both nominatives and in apposition. On the other 
hand, I cannot conceive any one doubting that the 
old reading is highly and intensely poetical, though 
I admit it is a question whether the trope is not 
rather violent. 

“Suns e° means climes, of which there are many 
examples in Latin and in English: and it has 
here a great significance, as the word “gay” 
colonies evidently alludes to the wings, &c., of 
bees or other insects glittering in the sun. The 
word “on” is a trifle awkward, but by no means 
enough to condemn the passage. Of course the 
allusion to bees is equally preserved either way. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


ROTHSCHILD AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
S. ii, 283.) 
Although I concur with Extcer in believin 
that Mr. Roworth was the first person who eonght 


to England the news of the victory of Waterloo 
from the field, I entertain considerable doubts 
whether his information could have enabled his 
employer to operate on the Stock Exchange, or 
conceal the news for any length of time. 

Mr. Roworth could hardly have left the field of 
battle till about eight o’clock on the evening of 
the 18th. Ostend, his nearest port of embarca- 
tion, is some seventy-five miles distant, as the 
crow flies; and owing to the encumbered state of 
the roads, he had probably to make some détour 
to his right. 

Now, in the Quarterly Review of June, 1845, 
Fr 222, there is a most interesting narrative by the 

‘night of Kerry, by which it appears that at seven 
or half-past seven of the evening of the 18th he 
was in Ghent, when Sir Pulteney Malcolm re- 
ag = him to proceed at once to England with 
the information then in his ssion. The 
Knight—who, it will be observed, had thus about 
fifty miles’ start of Mr. Roworth—on reachin 
Ostend at once embarked in a man-of-war whic 
Sir Pulteney had placed at his disposal. After 
they had weighed they were overtaken by a gen- 
darme in a boat, who stated that news had been 
received that the Duke was driving the French at 
all points. The Knight states that they had rather 
a slow passage to Deal, whence he posted to 
London, and arrived at the Admiralty at half- 
past four p.m. on the 20th. The Ministers were 
then at the Houses of Parliament, to which he at 
once proceeded. The Cabinet at once assembled 
in the Chancellor's private room, when the Knight 
communicated his intelligence. This was at once 
forwarded to the Lord Mayor, and became 
known on the Stock Exchange before the close of 
business. 

Now, admitting that it is not unlikely that a 
smuggling-boat might beat the royal vessel, and 
that Mr. Roworth would have the elvetegp of the 
Rothschilds’ unrivalled stud of horses distributed 
along the line from the coast to London, and 
lastly, that the Government information had to be 
transmitted from Westminster to the Mansion 
House, the question is, how long had the Roths- 
childs to operate on the funds before it was made 
known in the City, when it must at once have 
stopped the transactions ? Rusticvs. 


“ ST. CHRISTOPHER” CALLED “ OF 1423.” 
(4 §S. ii. 265, 313, 330.) 

“Tempora mutantur, ete.,” and has it come to 
this? Can it be true that a.p. 1868 has sounded 
the knell of the far-famed “St. Christopher,” and 
that in the columns of the most interesting me- 
dium of literature the saint's dethronement is de- 
liberately confirmed by such a heading as “ called 
of 1423”? 

Shade of Heinecken forbid! and yet, on second 
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thoughts, you may as well save yourself the ability to urge another word upon the authenticity 


trouble, considering that three weeks have elapsed 


, of the date of “ St. Christopher, 1423,” 


since the treason was proclaimed, and it yet | A.W.T 


remains unpunished, or rather anquestioned. 


Although but an outsider, I resolved to take 


up a cudgel on behalf of the saint's claim to 1423, 
and, if possible, to successfully refute Mr. Hott's 


At the Archeological Institute, in J uly, 1 
I ventured to ascribe the “ St. Christopher” called 
| “of 1423” to Albrecht Diirer. That attribution 


“pestilent heresy” in asserting that the well- | I still maintain; and it is circumstantially gq 
known impression in the Althorp library had been | ported by a somewhat singular fact, which | 

taken by means of printing ink and a printing | presently mention. As is well known, “St, Qhris 
press. As you may readily imagine, I at once | topher” formed a favourite subject with engrave 
sought those sound authorities on whose support | on copper from the commencement of the at 


I had been accustomed to implicitly rely. Great, 
however, was my surprise when, on turning to 
Ottley, I found an unqualified admission that the 
“St. Christopher” had evidently been printed 
with a press. 

Startled by this unexpected rebuff, I at once 
invoked the aid of the Althorp champion, the 
doctor of doctors—Dibdin ; but only to meet with 
another confession equally startling, viz. that the 
“St. Christopher” was printed with printing ink ; 
and that, unable to wriggle out of such an awk- 
ward fact, he had tried to make the most of it by 
declaring it to be “the most ancient specimen 
extant Ci the use of printing ink”! Ruther too bad 


of the doctor, knowing as he must have done that | 


—— ink had never been heard of in 1423. 
till I felt one great resource was left to me in 
Mr. Noel Humphreys, our very latest authority ; 
and buoyed up with the hope that, in his work 
at least, I might still find means wherewith to 
keep Heinecken’s laurels on his memory, I 
eagerly sought the pages devoted by Mr. on. 
phreys to “St. Christopher”; but there I met 
with my quietus, as you will readily admit, when 
I tell you what I fom — Neal Humphreys’ 
loquitur :— 


“ The impression of the ‘St. Christopher,’ although 
dated 1433 | it is not, by the bye, but as times go that is 
a mere trifle}, is printed in regular printing ink, and is 
not, therefore, one of the original impressions of the block, 
as the oleaginous printing ink was then unknown.” 


This statement completed my defeat, and, in 
the language of the defunct Ring, “I threw up 
the sae dl On coming to, however, I found 
Mr. Humphreys possessed greater courage than I 
could muster; as, notwithstanding he disavowed 
the Ser sg impression, he stuck to the “ block,” 
by declaring that the impression was certainly 
not taken at the time the block was executed ! 
and probably not till long after printing ink, then 
unknown, had come into general use, when its 
advantages, combined with those afforded by the 

ress, caused many old blocks to be reprinted 

m, which had long been thrown aside. 

I tried hard to be convinced by such reasoning ; 
but being obliged to give it up as a bad job, I 
now report the result to you, as well as my in- 


| Soon after the invention of printing with move 
able types, and was frequently represented by 
them. Amongst those artists was a devoted frien 
and ardent admirer of Albrecht Diirer, who 
works he frequently copied or adapted. I allude 
to Israel von Mecken. In Bartsch (vol. vi. p.931, 
No. 91) will be found a description of his “St 
Christopher,” which has this peculiarity, vis 
that, unlike any of those artists who had 
viously engraved the saint on copper, he, in imity 
_ tion of his friend Diirer, who alone had the 
| represented the subject on wood, added the two 
| hexameter verses found at the base of the “St 
| Christopher” called ‘of 1423”—practically sub- 
stituting the third person for the second. Thus, 
| for the legend on the woodcut, viz.: — 
“ Cristoferi faciem die quacumaq’ tueris 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris.” 
Von Mecken engraved — 
“ Christoferi sancti faciem quicunque tuetur 
Illa nempe die non morte morietur.” 
Bearing in mind that these are the only two 
| known representations of “St. Christopher ” prior 
to 1500, with the Latin legend beneath them— 
| as well as the friendship existing between Diirer 
| and Von Mecken—and the conclusion becomes 
| almost irresistible in favour of my attribution, 
borne out as it is by Jackson and Chatto (p. 47), 
wherein it is stated : — 
“ In fact, the figure of the saint and that of the youth- 
ful Christ, whom he bears on his shoulders, are d 
in such a style, that they would scarcely discredit 
| Diirer himself.” 
And it further confirms my declaration, thst 
| the date 1423 never was intended to represent 
period at which the wood-engraving was execuled. 
Henry F, Hout 
6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


In answer to J. C. J., I beg leave to say thst! 
have a fine clean copy of Jenson’s Bibha sacrs 
Latina, cum Prologus Hieronymi, lit. goth. rubt- 
cated capitals, with large margins, remarkable to 
for the beauty of the ty Towards the ead, a 
the Apocalypse, stands, —“ Biblia impressa Ven 
tiis opera atq; impensa Nicolai Jenson, Gallic, 


M.C.0.0.0.LXXVi,” This is the first edition of 
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latin Bible printed by the celebrated Nicolas 
Jenson, formerly mint engraver to Charles VIL. 
of France, who sent him to Maintz, to take cogni- 
sance of the new discoveries in printing. Jenson 
then established himself at Venice from 1470 to 
1481. P. A. 


It would be as well, in a discussion of this 
kind, if Mz. Hoxt were not so fond of expressing 
his feelings. In another place he supposes he 
ought to thank me for kind intention, and to-day 
he is obliged to laugh or smile three times. This 
manner of showing, one is almost tempted to say, 
contempt for those who hold opinions differing 
from him will surely not help the discussion. 

As to the dates of the books in question, I 

ied them from the ordinarily received authori- 
ties. Ido not vouch for the dates any farther 
than that the undated preceded the dated editions ; 
but it is quite enough for my purpose to take the 
Mazarine Bible, whose date is scarcely to be dis- 

ted, though none is given in the book itself. 
Phis coupled with the fact that books in MS. had 
in the west of Europe hardly ever been dated or 
inscribed with the writer’s name, it follows almost 
as a certainty that the earlier printed books, which 
imitated MSS. in all things, should be without 
printers’ names or dates—in fact, that it would 
never have occurred to the first printers to affix 
either. If this almost certain fact is to be im- 
pugned, the proof rests with those who oppose 
the received opinion, not with us. But as I 
showed before, it is not only in books that there 
was, as a rule, an entire absence of dates or 
names, but in buildings and works of art of all 
kinds. If Mr. Hotr can prove, as he alleges, 
that the absence of a date from the Block Books 
proves their date, his original query in your 
columns seems rather unnecessary. 

Of this at least I am quite certain, that the art 
question can no more be shut out from this sub- 
ject than from that of the Fairford windows. In 
absence of positive proof, both of these questions 
must, if at all, be decided by that delicate in- 
stinct, as it were of art discrimination, which ap- 
pears to be a natural gift quite independent of 
education or book-learning. 

In conclusion, I should like to know upon what 

unds Mr. Hotr says, at p. 314, that Krismer 

ew that the date 1423 did not refer to the date 
of the cut, when he himself never thought of 
such a thing till his other theory broke down. 

2. Why does he say that the document in the 
archives of Venice, dated 1441, is valueless? Has 
he seen it, and would he favour us with the text ? 

3. One would like to know why the registers 
of Nuremberg, &c., are rejected as worthless. Do 
they not exist, or is there no mention in them of 
and 

y, does the “St. Christopher” appear to 


have been printed from two separate blocks—one 
of the legend, and one of the picture? Or does 
Mr. Horr mean that, though there is one block, 
the legend and its date do not belong especially 
to that picture ? 1c. J. 


KATTERN’S DAY. 
(4 S. ii. 201, 233, 333.) 

Of the two queens mentioned, the one (if either) 
who had most to do with the lacemakers was 
probably Katherine Parr, who, according to Miss 
Agnes Strickland (Lives of the Queens of E.g- 
land), was a great embroideress, specimens of her 
needlework being preserved at Sizergh Castle, 
“which could scarcely have been surpassed by the 
far-famed stitcheries of the sisters of Athelstane.” 
But Katherine Parr was born, not, as Mr. Prum- 
MER assumes, at her father’s stately residence at 
Grafton, co. Northampton, but at Kendal Castle, 
Westmoreland, where Sir Thomas Parr was per- 
forming his feudal suit and service with the Lord 
Warden of the Marches; and at Kendal Castle 
Katherine was educated under the watchful eye 
of her mother Dame Maud Parr, née Green. 
Katherine Parr died at Sudely Castle, Gloucester- 
shire. The year of her birth was either 1510 or 
1513; the day of the month is quite unknown. 
It may, however, have been November 25, which 
is St. Catherine's Day, and she may have been 
christened accordingly. Katherine of Arragon 
was born at Alcala de Henares on December 15, 
1485, and her connection with the lacemaking dis- 
tricts of England must have been of the slightest. 
She made distinct objections to the counties of 
Huntingdonshire, Nottinghamshire, or Northam 
tonshire as a residence after her divorce. She 
told Sir Thomas Vaux that “ she had no mind to 
go to Fotheringay,” and she was speedily removed 
from that gloomy mansion to Kimbolton Castle, 
where she died. It is just possible that during 
her brief sojourn at Fotheringay she may have 
befriended any lacemakers there may have been in 
the neighbourhood. 

My own theory is, that Kattern’s Day has no- 
thing whatever to do with any of Henry VIIL.’s 
wives. The 25th of November is observed, more 
or less, all over Catholic Christendom as the Fes- 
tival of St. Catherine. That saint is said to 
have been a most erudite and accomplished lady, 
but such prodigious legendary lies have been told 
concerning her, that even the learned Baronius 
shakes his head at them. Alban Butler, in his 
Lives of the Saints, says that St. Catherine was 
beheaded in the reign of the Emperor Maxentius 
orin that of Maximinus II. A more cruel mode of 
death had been devised for her. “She was put 
upon an engine made of four wheels joined — 
ther and stuck with sharp-pointed spikes, so that 
when the wheels moved her body might be torn 
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to pieces.” By miraculous interposition, however, 
the cords with which the martyr was tied broke 
asunder, the engine fell to pieces, and she escaped 
that particular mode of death. Still, from a 
legendary point of view, St. Catherine is insepa- 
rable from her wheel. She is the patroness of 
wheelwrights everywhere. We are all familiar 
with the pyrotechnic device called a ‘ Catherine 
wheel.” 


necessity a maid. Virgins are under the more 
especial care of St. Agnes. 


wheel. From Catherine’s wheel to the spin- 
ning-wheel, and thence to the lace-pillow or the 
bones, seems a very easy transition indeed—as 
easy as that in the case of St. Barbara, who, prior 
to the invention of gunpowder, was merely the 

troness of miners, but who has since extended 
er good offices to artillerymen. Thus, to sum 
up, I hold that Kattern’s Day is celebrated by 
lacemakers for the simple reason that St. Cathe- 
rine is supposed to hold lacemakers in particular 
favour. 

I must conclude this note in reply to Mr. 
PLUMMER with a little query on my own account. 
In a recent number of the French Petit Journal 

ur rire, I met with a drawing representing a 
ittle imp of a girl—a regular enfant terrible—who 
is saying to an old concierge, “C'est aujourd’hui 

ue maman coiffe done sainte Cathérine. 

it ...et bisque donc.” I am a tolerable French 
scholar, but I confess that the coiffeur of St. Cathe- 
rine puzzles me. Groner Aveustvs Sara. 

Putney. 


This day is still kept up by the Buckingham- 
shire lacemakers. The tradition is that in Henry 


VIIL.’s time there was great distress among the | 


workwomen, who petitioned Catherine of Arragon 
for assistance, and that the queen not only threw 
all her own Jace into the fire and ordered new, 
but compelled all the ladies of the court to do the 
same. 
this queen was published about two years ago, 
and this story narrated therein. I have no access 


to any library where I am, and am compelled un- | 


happily to trust wholly to memory. A. A. 


(Of) Poets’ Corner. 


ST. WOOLLOS, NEWPORT. 
S. ii, 298.) 


Str Tromas Wrxntyeron will find in Professor 
Willis’s History of Glastonbury Abbey a complete 
refutation of the popular opinion that the elegant 
and large chapel of the Transitional period, situ- 
ated at the west end of the abbey church, was 
originally dedicated to St. Joseph of Arimathea. 
He proves clearly by quotations from William of 


And she is likewise the patroness of spin- | 
sters, Now aspinster is (or rather was) not of prime | 


The real meaning of | 
spinster is that of a woman who uses a spinning- | 


Elle | 


If my remembrance is correct, a life of | 


Malmesbury, William of Worcester, Leland, and 
others, confirmed by internal evidence derived 
from the structure itself, that it was original} 
dedicated to St. Mary, and retained the designs. 
tion of St. Mary’s Chapel down to at least the 
year 1478. Whether the similar structure at the 
west end of Durham Cathedral, also of the Tran. 
sitional period, was also a Lady Chapel, as is pro. 
bable, I cannot say. We only know that it was 
built by Bishop Pudsey for the use of wo: 
who were excluded from the cathedral. But to 
the name Galilee, which it has, I believe jn 
modern times, acquired, it appears to have as little 
| title as the entrance porch at the west end of 
Ely Cathedral, or that on the west side of the 
south transept of Lincoln Cathedral, both of 

| which have pa the same designation: the 
derivation of which, although applicable to the 
first of these structures, which bears to the east 
end of the church, or Holy of Holies, the same 
relation that Galilee does to Calvary, is wholly 

| inapplicable to the second. 

| The probability is, either that this term is the 

corruption of some other word, as Bentham sug- 

gests, or that its application to the structures in 
question is comparatively modern. 

| What is remarkable, however, in regard to 

| these two striking structures at Glastonbury and 

Durham, is, first, that they are similarly situated; 

| secondly, that they both belong to the Transi- 

tional period, and in regard to style and date of 
| construction are identical; and thirdly, that they 
| have no western entrance, and were evidently 


| chapels, I have never seen the church of St 
| Woollos, Newport; and Sir THomas 
| ron does not enter into any description of its 
| western entrance, porch, or chapel; but I should 
| incline strongly to the belief that it is another of 
these western Lady Chapels, of which we have an 
| undoubted example at Glastonbury, and a pro 
| bable one at Durham; and this belief is almost 
| rendered certain by the fact of its being known at 
| the present time as St. Mary’s Chapel. Can he 
give us an idea of its probable date ? 

Epaunp 


ticHaRD DE Bury's “ (4° S. ib 
| 132.) — A second edition of this book, which was 
translated into English for the first time in 1882 
by John Bellingham Inglis, Esq., and published 
by the late Mr. F. Rodd, is now in preparation. 
Mr. Samuel Hand of Albany, in America, 
thought proper to pirate the work, the copyright 
of which still belongs to Mr. Inglis, In_ the eyes 
of an American publisher this is no doubt but 8 
venial sin; yet, what aggravates it is to cry down 
‘in his preface Mr. Inglis's translation when hel 
| ing himself with it, and very likely being unabi 
| to find a better translator in America. 
J, Pa. B. 
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Beech TreEEs struck BY LicutNine (1* S. vi. | minutes short of forty-eight hours to the same 
129, 281; vii. 25; x. 513; 3" S. v. 97, 201.) — | hour of the day as that on which he was born. I 
The notion that beech trees are exempt from the | do not know whether I make this intelligible. The 
elects of lightning = in several of the first day of every year of his life is the 29th, so 
Western States, and I think generally throughout | the last day is the 28th ; therefore each remaining 
the Union; but it does not appear to be well | 29th is a day over the year—a year and a day. 
founded in fact. I have known two instances at G. A.C, 


east of beech trees being struck by lightning. In or St. Pavt’s Cavacnyarp, Com 
the summer of 1834, while travelling on horse-  yir7 (4% §, ii. 133.) —I saw the monument of 
lack slong the Miami valley, in the state of Obi, | Dolly Pentreath in August 1863. The design is 
I was forced to take shelter from a sudden and | very po0d: a low massive cross of granite, follow- 
violent thunderstorm under an umbrageous sugar- low the ¢ of these teristi 
tree (maple). While there I witnessed the strik- | of Cornwall. It is built into the church a ie il 
ing of a beech tree, within a few rods of me, by | 55 9s to be seen from the road and iorike th 
ightning, which threw some of its fragments neat | Churchyard. itself. The epitaph is given in 
my horse's feet. In 1846 I saw another beech- | Murray's Handbook, I think literatim; but as to 
tree, on the banks of White River, near Indiano- | 4}, yersion given in the Chronicles of the Tombs 
lis, in the state of Indiana, that had been struck | 7 cannot 8 = w.J eee ARD SMITH 
y lightning ; and I have heard our pioneers and 
backwoodsmen .say they have frequently seen | LacemakeRs’ Sones: “Lone Lanxry,” “DeatH 
beech trees that had been struck by lightning. | AND THE Lapy,” Etc. (4* S. ii. 281.)—The ballad 
In proportion to their number and their height | of “ Long Lankin,” or “ Lammikin,” is well 
beech trees probably receive as many shocks from | known. Mr. B. H. Cowper is referred to the col- 
lightning as those of any other kind—unless, per- | lections of Richardson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
haps, that of the oak, for which lightning really | the late Peter Buchan ; also, to the Book of Scot- 
seems to have an affinity. H. P. B. | tish Ballads, published by Blackie & Co., London. 
Island House, Indiana. I have seen a broadside edition printed somewhere 
Cutten Pots (4S. ii. 177.)— If it be pardon- | in the provinces—I forget the place. One pas- 
able to make a conjecture, I would ask whether it | sage from it—and a truly ludicrous one it is— 
is not possible that Abraham Cullen may be | will enable Mr. CowPer to repair his version! 


Abraham of Cologne, who, in conjunction with | After the fourth line in the second column, in- 

Ruis (evidently a foreign name), were the first 

who set up the manufacture in England. That “ T'll give you fair Betty, the flower of my flock, 

they were not the “first inventors,” in one ame If you'll spare my life till towards one o'clock” ! 

of the term, is clear from the statement that the | A note to “ Betty” said “the Cow.” 

ware might stil] be imported. Let us hope your As my collections are not at hand, I cannot com- 

correspondent will follow up the subject, as it will | pare notes with Mr. Cowrer’s version. “ Death 


add another curious chapter to the history of in- | 2nd the Lady” is in my Ancient Poems, Sc. ¢ 
ventions. the Peasantry, in Mr. Chappell’s Music of 


(Of) Poets’ Corner. Olden Time, and in many other selections. The 
- . a Italians have it in choice oftava rima. They have 
Parr S. ii, 333.)—The | giso “Death and the Miser” under the title of 
W engraved | « Contrasto tremendo fra La Morte ed un Avaro.” 
Indeed, there are Italian versions of all these 
of my late friend Mr = tee van ul pencil | Death dialogues, and I am inclined to the belief 
a y G.J.DeW that all ours are of Italian origin. “Der Tod 
VE WILDE. | zur Edelfrau” is one of the illustrations to the 
A Year anv A Day (4" §, ii. 222.)—Another “Todten Tanz.” Vide p. 59 of the edition printed 
reason may be adduced why this phrase may be | at Basle by Fuchs & Co.—an elegant square 4to, 
properly used to denote the anniversary of any | with explanatory remarks in German, French, and 
particular event,—a birthday, for instance. A | English. James Henry Drxon. 
born before midnight on, say Sept. 29, | Lausanne. 
847, reckoning by hours, complete his| “I THER, Berry,” Etc. (4" S. ii. 274.)— 
the Myce | — J at the corresponding | These productions may be classed as “ apologies 
the es =, yn 29, 1868. But in the eye of for songs.” A (musically) voiceless gentleman is 
read ft ich recognises no fraction of days, his | called upon for a song; and rather than drink a 
the 8th — ~one years expires at midnight of | glass of salt water (the usual fine in such cases), 
So beeen - A -_ as that day has commenced | he gives “The Battle of Belle Isle,” “I love thee, 
ay es of full age, and competent to perform | Betty,” or “ Whistle! whistle!” 
y legal act, although it may want a few In Craven I have heard another of these 
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apologies,” which Mr. R. W. Drxon can add | 
to hit 


s anthology : — 

“Old woman! old woman! wilt thee gang a-shearin’ ? 

Speak a little louder! I am very hard o’ hearin’. 

Old woman! old woman! wilt thee gang a gleanin’ ? 

Speak a little louder! I canna tell the meanin’. 

Old woman ! old woman ! wilt thee gang a walkin’ ? 

Speak a little louder, or what’s the use o” tawkin’ ? 

Old woman! old woman ! wilt thee let me kiss thee ? 

Yes, kind Sir! and the Lord i’ heav’n bless thee!” 

When the above is sung in the nursery, the 
finale is always accompanied by a kiss all round— 
a jolly bit of fun! STEPHEN JACKSON. 

The Flatts, Maltham Moor, Craven. 


Execrion Cotours ii. 295.) —When the 
late Duke of Marlborough, then Marquis of Bland- 
ford, successfully opposed Lord John Churchill at 
Woodstock, the Oxford undergraduates, and many 
graduates too, turned out, nearly all mounted, to 
show their Tory zeal. The colours of the Marquis 
were Oxford blue and green. I have my rosette 
still. Those of Lord John, the Radical candidate, 
were pink, and I think ¢wo Oxford men wore 
them. _ W. J. Bernwarp Samira. 


“A Mrrrovur ror Saints AND Sryners” (4% 
S. ii, 252.)—The author of this singular collection 
of anecdotes, true and false, was the Rev. Samuel 
Clarke, “sometime pastor of the church of Christ 
in Bennet Finck, London.” He was born at 
Woolston in Warwickshire, in 1599, and died in 
London, 1682. Some further particulars of his 
history are given in The Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography, i. p. 1050. “The Mirrour ” 
is in two volumes, folio; and to my edition (the 
fourth, 1671) is appended by the same author, — 

“A Geographicall Description of all the Covntries in 
the knowne World, as also of the Chiefest Cittyes, Fa- 
mousest Structures, Greatest Rivers, Strangest Foun- 
tains, &c. Together with the rarest Beasts, Birds, 
Fishes, &c., which are Least knowne amongst vs.” 

An exceedingly quaint and curious work, full of 
interesting, antiquarian, and legendary = 


Roven Prery (4" S. ii. 200, 233, 311.) 
who seek for examples of the ludicrous in th 
works of our older religious writers will be sure 
to find what they want: whether it is worth the 
trouble it costs in collecting is another matter 
John Mason, probably the most popular hymn. 
maker of the seventeenth century, has the follow. 
ing verses in his Spiritual Songs : — 

“That miracles are ceased 
Some confidently tell ; 
But I do know it is not so 
Whilst I am out of hell,” 
Again: — 
“O happy Christians be not loth 
To have a poorer fare; 
Saints that have had no table-cloth 
Had Christ to supper there.” 

Much of the so-called “ revival” trash of the 
present day belongs to a very “rough” order of 
piety—if it be piety at all, and not profanity. One 
can only hope that it does good where more taste 
ful compositions would be useless, 

H. Bows. 


“Wuat THE DEVIL SAID WHEN HE LOOKED 
oveR Lincotn ” (4 S, ii. 298.) — Whether the 
following prophecy is what your correspondent 
seeks, or whether the Devil originated it, I cannot 
tell, but in Allen’s History of the County of Lin 
coln (1833), vol. i. p. 198, it states : — 

“The prophecy above alluded to was, from the earliest 
times, current in Lincoln — 

* The first crown’d head that enters Lincoln's walls, 

His reign proves stormy, and his kingdom falls.’ 

“ Stephen, in defiance of this prediction, even in that 
superstitious age, entered Lincoln with bis crown on his 
head; and the events of his reign amply verified the 
prophecy.” 

If the prophecy be ascribed to the Devil's 
malevolence, I suppose it must be explained that, 
as he calculated on having one chapel for eve 
church, the interference of a third head wo 
as he foresaw, thwart his machinations. 


Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Dalkeith. 


Prrerim’s Stens anp Toxens (4" §, ii. 330.) | 
In answer to the query as to any books on the 
subject of pilgrims’ signacula, tokens, or medals, | 
I would direct the inquirer to Dr. Rock’s Church | 
of our Fathers, vol. iii. p. 432, et seq., where much | 
interesting information will be found connected 
with pilgrimages, pilgrims, their badges, tokens, 
and medals. F. C. H. 

Sones (4" 8. ii, 325.)— 

“ The flag was furled, and mute the drum,”— 


These lines are in the third stanza of some lines 
| hy Scott, “On the Massacre of Glencoe.” 
his Poetical Works, vol. viii. p. 382. 
Kenrick WREFORD. 


Clifton. 


Locat Terminations (4% §, ii. 309.)—In cor 
roboration of Mx. BarxkLEY’s explanation of the 
word end in the composition of names, I wo 
cite the two neighbouring villages of Ponders-end 
and Enfield. On the side of the River Lea there is 
a wide level space, which any geologist would at 
once pronounce to be an old lake silted up before 
the bed of the Lea had been lowered by natural 
or by artificial means. At the northern extremity 
of this old lake or pond, and exactly at its margia, 


| stands the village of Ponders-end (the correspond- 


ing word in Flanders, I believe, is Polder) ; and 
to the south, also exactly on the margin of the 
old lake, stands Enfield, which I cannot doubt was 
End-field, the field ending where the swamp 
began 
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I am aware that Mr. Isaac Taylor derives | Now, if R. F. W. S. has a copy of Cave’s Lives 
Audley End from Audley Inn, but he gives no | of the Apostles, he will find that St. Peter and St. 
yeason for supposing the name corrupt. Mr. Isaac Paul have for their respective cognizances or em- 
Taylor also supposes Gravesend to be acorruption blems a pair of keys and a drawn sword. These 
of Gravesham, but gives no reason. Now grave, | placed as he describes them, form the arms of the 
be, and griibe are all good Teutonic words for a see of Winchester at the present day, and have 
me and the town of Gravesend standsexactly _ an undoubted reference to the two apostles above 
at the end of immense chalk quarries. I have mentioned, to whom the church was dedicated at 
not access to Domesday-Book or any old autho- its foundation. Had either of the Jameses—the 
tities. If it shall appear that the name was Greater orthe Less—been associated with St. Peter, 
originally written Gravesham, that of course is | the sword would not have done: the cognizance 
decisive. J.C. M. | of the former being a long staff, that of the latter 
are a heavy club. How the church is now designated I 
AScorcn Peer sy Courtesy (4"S. ii. 270.) cannot say, but should be very glad of information. 
The arrangements preparatory to the marriage of (f the correctness of Heylin’s statement I enter- 
the Duke of Monmouth were a subject of re- tain very grave doubts indeed. 
ted and anxious consultations between King Epuvnp Tew, M.A. 


is council. The Lauderdale collec- 
Son i he British, Sasenen contains a most inter- In his Cathedral Antiquities, Britton states that 
esting series of letters from Sir Robert Moray to the cathedral of Winchester was dedicated, a.p. 
Lauderdale giving an account of these. My tran- ps and 
scripts of them are in the hands of Messrs. Edmon- a he b ft the sculptures 
stone & Douglas; and if J. M. calls upon these *ude hog i me t - saints being re- 
gentlemen, I have no doubt they will have great spectively the keys and a sword. P. E. Maner. 


in showing them to him. | 2%» Old Bond Street, W. 


| Daventer, ” (4 §, ii. 
| 274.)—I have heard another version : — 


| “Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a sheep, 
Mother, I cannot whistle, neither can I sleep. 
Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a cow. 
Mother, I cannot whistle. neither know I how. 


Wixcnester CATHEDRAL (4 ii. 299.) — 
According to Peter Heylin — 

“The cathedral church was first founded and endowed 
by Kingil or Kinegilsus, the first Christian king of the 
West Saxons, who gave unto it all the land within 
seven miles of Winchester. Kinelwalchin, son unto this Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have o men. 


Kingil, went forwards with his father’s fabrick, ratified : 4 
his donation, and added to it, among other things, the Mother, I cannot whistle, but I’ll do the t Whistles] 


manors of Alresford, Dowaten, and Worthy. The church 

now standing was begun by Bishop Walkin, the work pur- I am not so “ fastidious” as to find anything 

| inadmissibly “coarse ” in this song; but the re- 
lam ickam, WHO DUL e greates o 804 

west end thereof. The chappels in the east end beyond the | mark, and __s at 4° 8. ii. » induce me 

to crave insertion for a few words on coarse- 


en had their several founders. The whole church was 
i ness : — 
“T am glad to find that the folio of Percy has proved to 


ted first to Saint Amphibalus, then to Saint Peter, 
after to Saint Swithin, once Bishop here; and last of all 

be no myth, and that it has met with a competent editor. 
I hope that it will be printed verbatim, and that even its 


to the blessed Trinity, as it still continues.” 
Beis’s account is different: for, unless I read orthographical blunders will be carefully preserved, and 
he the — that the editor will not adopt for his motto — : 
inchester, not to Cynegils, but to Cornualch his ‘ Virginibus puerisque canto,’ 
and so give us a school edition.” 


= ; for, speaking of the bishopric of Dorchester 
(lib. iii. ch. vii.), he says, “dividensque in duas ts 
prochias provinciam, huic in Civitate Venta, uz | Now I am not so fastidious as to use Mitchell's 
igente Saxonum Vintancaester appellatur, sedem | School Aristophanes and Bowdler’s Shakspere in 
feepelom tribuit.” From whom also we learn —- to the entire editions, but I think we 
tat the church over which he (Vini) presided | 2@vVe quite enough dirt in print, and that what is 
wus dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. For in | 2 manuscript should be left there. If printed, I 
sformer part of the same (chap. vii.), speaking of | "@commend to editors the following direction from 
the death of Borinus and the subsequent transla- | She Stoops to Conquer :— 


tion of his remains, he writes : — “ Marlow (reading the bill of fare). Item. A calf’s 
tongue and brains, Let your brains be knocked out, my 


“Ubi (i. e. Dorcic.) factis dedicatisque ecclesiis, multis- | good fellow. I don’t like them. 
que ad Dominum pio ejus labore populis advocatis, |  “ Hastings, Or you may put them on a plate by them- 
migravit ad Dominum, sepultus est in eadem civitate, et | selves. I do.” be 
post annos multos, Haedde episcopatum agente, translatus * 
inde in Ventam civitatem, atque in ecclesia beatorum However the sewage of reprints may be stowed, 
apostolorum Petri et Pauli positus est.” I trust that none of it will be allowed to leak 
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into “N. & Q.” under the disguise of antiquarian | 
Fitzmorkins. | for the agent; and the off-reckoning went to the 


research or literary criticism. 

Amiens. 

Hanovertan Corns: Soveretens S. 
ii. 325.) —I have one of these jettons before me. 
On the obverse is the Queen’s head, and the 
legend “ Victoria Queen of Great Brit. 1862.” On 
the reverse, the Duke of Cumberland on horse- 
back, accompanied by a winged Cerberus with a 
forked tail. Legend: “To Hanover, 1837.” 

Jounson Barry. 

Pallion, Sunderland. 


Vre ve Bosco (4" 8. ii. 276.)—May not this | 
contraction stand for erdure de Bosco— turf? 
Was there not a forest official called a verdowr ? 

G. A. S. 

Putney. | 

Westminster Anpey i. 293.)—In the | 
revised edition of the Memorials I see it is stated 
that the Lady Mexborough whose burial is 
noticed was the wife of Lord Delaval’s nephew, 
not his sister. ( Vide note at p. 340.) It so happens | 
that both these ladies died in the same year, as 
may be seen by reference to the pages of Sylvanus 
Urban. The in Dover 
Street, Aug. 8, 1821; and is, I think, being her- 
self a Delaval, more likely to have been buried in 
the Delaval vault than her daughter-in-law, who 
died before her on June 7. 

Apropos of the Delavals, may I ask who was 
the father of Sir Ralph Delaval, M.P. for Great 
Bedwin, 1695-1698—the admiral who so greatly 
distinguished himself in the sea-fight off Cape La 
Hogue, and was buried in the Abbey Jan. 23, 
1706-7? I cannot find him in the pedigree, and 
it has been suggested that he may have been a 
natural son. E. H. A. 


Pay or THe ARMY IN FORMER Tres (4% S, 
ii, 297.)—The following is a list of the pay of 
private soldiers of infantry regiments in various 
past years. I do not know the pay in 1775: — 

In 1557, the pay was 8d. a-day; in 1598, 8d. ; 
in 1620, 8d.; in 1639, 8d.; in 1655, 9d.; in 1661, 
6d.; in 1771, 63d.; in 1792, 10d.; in 1797, 1s.; 
and in 1800, 1s. 1d. 

In the last rate the penny was given in lieu of 
beer, which the men formerly received as part of 
their subsistence. C. S. Revert. 


The pay of an infantry soldier, when our present 
army was first established in 1660, was 8d. a-day 
in the country, and 10d. a-day in or near the 
metropolis; but this stipend was considerably | 
diminished by the heavy deductions made from it. 
There was a poundage, or a tax of one shilling in | 
bem ‘wera paid by the soldier in consideration of | 

is 


aving his subsistence furnished him in ad-| of its arrondissement, under the descrip 


a-week for the paymaster; twopence in the pound 


colonel, who provided clothing. Cavalry soldier 
had ninepence a-day more ; but this was absorbed 
in feeding the horse, and for Veterinary su 
blacksmiths, and riding-masters’ fees, In =| 
the hospital money, though deducted, was paid 
back under the name of vegetable money; but ip 
1783, by an Act known as Mr. Burke's Act, the 
soldier was relieved of all payment for poun 
hospital money, and fees. In 1792 and 179% 
necessary and bread money was increased : so that 
a private received 6d. a-day beyond the original 
&d.; and in 1800, beer was no longer issued tp 
the men, but one penny a-day was granted to 
them instead of liquor. Sesastiay, 


Porrralt oF WILLIAM Penn (4" §. ii, 
A miniature of this worthy is preserved at Hunt- 
ingdon Castle, Clonegal, county Carlow, the seat 


| of Alexander Durdin, Esq., LL.D. I have not 


seen the likeness, but it is noticed as follows ing 
traveller's communication to the Daily Expres 
(Dublin newspaper) of Sept. 18, 1868, describing 
a ramble in the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, 
and Carlow : — 

“ Amongst the antiques shown I chiefly admired two 
beautiful miniatures of rare value ; one (set in brilliants) 
a likeness of General Sir William St. Leger, Lord Deputy 
of Munster, which descended to Dr. Durdin by the mar- 
riage of his grandfather with Miss St. Leger; and the 
other a likeness of the famous William Penn (believed 
to be the only one extant) taken at Paris whilst he was 
sojourning at the French court. This picture in like 
manner passed to the present owner by the ogg 
Alexander Durdin with the widow of William Penn 
(grandson of William), and by whom he became pos 
sessed of large estates in the county of Cork and in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Rosert Matcomsox. 

Court Place, Carlow. 


(4* S. i. 616.)—My knowledge 
of Scottish history is far too scanty to qualify 
me to assist A. B. in his researches into the pedi- 
gree of the Baliol family, neither have I access 
to any documents relating to the subject. Tue 
communication I sent to “N. & Q.” some weeks 
since was only intended to show that the tem- 
torial name was derived from the village and 
lordship of Bailleul in Vimeu, a portion of the 
ancient county of Ponthieu lying on the left bank 
of the Somme. : 

This supposition is strengthened by the titles 
given by A. B., in his query (anté,p.310), to Rain- 
old de Baliol, who is styled “ Lord of Baillew, 
Dompierre, and Hélicourt, and Sheriff of Salop in 
1078.” 


My local history of Abbeville and the a 
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In a subsequent volume of the same history, 
under the description of Mons. Boufert, a village 
and commune also in Viveu, it is said : — 

“Ce qu'il y a de certain, c'est que Jean de Bailleul, 
Roi d’Ecosse, retint toujours le cri de sa maison, Helli- | 


“Hellicourt en Ponthieu, nous dit Dom Grenier, est 

une Baronie située en ce comté, laquelle lui appartenait | 

de son propre avec les seigneuries de Bailleul en Vimeu | 


et d’Hornoy.” 


If A. B. will send me his address, I shall be | 
happy to copy and send to him some particulars of 
the intermarriages of the Baliol family with other | 
noble families in France, also contained in my | 
book, but which would occupy too much space | 
in “N. & Q.” . C, WILKINSON. 

Lymington, Hants. 


Betts (4" S. ii. 326.)—I thank Mr. Mac Cane | 
for his kind communication; but I shall be more | 
thankful to him if he will tell me where to find 
“the huge folio of Valentinus,” and the work of 
“ Drabicius, De Calo et Coeleste Statu.” The other 
articles of bell-literature I long communicated 
to the pages of “N. & Q.” With regard to the 
publication relating to the bells of Devonshire, 
that was issued last year to the members of the 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, and may 
be obtained from the secretary. The quarto 
volume, containing the same, with a Supplement 
largely illustrated, is nearly ready, and will be 
delivered as early as possible to those who may 
kindly favour me with their names as subscribers. 


H. T. Exracomse. 
Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Supplement to Volume I. and Volume IT. vf Letters, 
lespatches,and State Papers relating to the J egociations 
between England and Spain preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas and elsewhere. 1. Queen Katharine, 2. In- 
tended Marriage of King Henry VII. withQueen Juana. 
Edited by G. A, Bergenroth. ee pm under the | 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls.) (Longman.) 


When Mr. Bergenroth began his researches in the 
archives of Simancas eight years ago, he was not long in 
discovering that its chief officer was, in spite of his pro- 
fession to the contrary, availing himself of his authority 
to keep back all documents that he thought might reflect 
dishonour on reigning families and other great personages, 
But to the honour of Don Severo Catalina be it recorded, 
that, when the Department of Public Instruction was 
entrusted to him during the ministry of Marshal Narvaez, 
he procured a royal order that all documents at Simancas, 
without any reservation, should be communicated to Mr. 
Bergenroth. When this concession was obtained, that | 
gentleman was naturally anxious to ascertain how far his 
former volumes had received injury from the restriction 
which had been put upon him; and he was not long | 


in discovering two errors into which he had been be- 


trayed. The first relates to the private life of Queen 
Katharine before and after her marriage with Henry 
VIII., and the other to the marriage projects of Henry 
VIL. with regard to Queen Juana, the widow of King 
Philip, and the mother of the Emperor Charles V. 
The papers on these subjects which he discovered he 
here prints at length, and very properly. They throw 
grave doubts on the alleged insanity of Juana, and would 
rather suggest whether she was not a victim firstly of the 
tyranny of her mother, and then of the avarice of her 
father, her husband, and her son. But interesting as 


| these documents unquestionably are, they will fail to 


attract the attention of the general reader in the same 
degree as those which Mr. Bergenroth now publishes on 
the subject of Queen Katharine. Her private character 
has hitherto been unimpeached, her personal virtues the 
subject of general praise—Mr. Bergenroth shared the 
universal opinion ; but he now avows that his uncondi- 
tional commendation of her was the result of the suppres- 
sion of the correspondence which he now publishes, and the 
discovery of which makes it his duty to reverse his former 
judgment. The story here told of her intimate relations 
with her confessor, Fray Diego Fernandez—a monk hav- 
ing neither learning, nor appearance, nor manners, nor 
competency, nor credit, but light, haughty, and licentious 
to an extreme degree—must startle all who up to this 
time have held her — 
“ So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her,”— 

Truly it would seem as if the History of England were 
indeed still to be written: certainly the whole story of 
ae and his divorce from Katharine, has yet to be 
told. 


A Light on the Historians and on the History of Crowland 
. With an Account of Burgh (now Peterborough) 
in the Time of the History which is called the Ingulfus, 

By Henry Scale English. (J. Russell Smith.) 

In the year 1830 students of our early history were 
much puzzled by the appearance of a volume entitled 
Ancient History, English and French, — in a 
regular Dissection of the Saxon Chronicle, and Mr. Eng- 
lish, who was himself the author of it, says, “ That book 
does the writer very little credit,” and few who endea- 
voured to understand it will be prepared to contradict 
him. The work before us is written so completely in the 


| same style and spirit, and exemplifies so strongly the 


truth of the line — 

“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” 
that we cannot encourage the author to hope that it will 
meet with higher favour than its predecessor. 


Tue CampeN Society.—At the last meeting of the 
Council of the Camden Society, a communication was re- 


| ceived from Mr. Tite announcing that, being desirous of 
| marking his sense of the honour which the Society had 


conferred upon him by electing him President, he had 
thought he could not do so in a more appropriate form than 
by presenting a book to the Society ; and Manningham’s 
Diary (a MS. known to most of our readers from the use 
made of it by Mr. Collier in his History of the Stage) 
being such a book as he hoped would be generally ac- 
ceptable, he had it printed uniformly with the other 
Camden books for circulation among the members, and 
hoped the Council would do him the favour to accept the 
same on behalf of the Society. As this curious Diary 
resents us with very striking pictures of the state of 
ondon at the time of the death of Elizabeth, and is 
filled with gossip and chit chat, which a young barrister 
picked up in hall and elsewhere, it cannot be otherwise 
than amusing and interesting; and, as Mr. Bruce has 
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edited it, there can be little doubt that Mr. Tite’s most 
liberal and thoughtful gift will be valued as it deserves 
by all the members of the Camden Society. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
or Pomraarts Ewonaven Protcar sy Sim Josuva. 
wonos, 
Descaretivs Catatoovs or Paints Exonaven arren Sin 
Josnva Reywoups. 
rorions From tas Gawrteman's Macazine. Vol. IV. 
Lysow's Compentann. 
Brooraraicat Hisrony or Exotann. Part I. Vol. I. dto, 
9. 


oF aworuen Lire. Pickering. 
Dericra. Parts I. I. IV. and V. 
Wanted by Messrs. EZ. Clulow 4 Son, 36, Victoria Street, Derby. 
Hasren'’s Hisrony or Kerr. 4 Vols. folio. 
17” pt tA Basrowna. Any works by this Author. 
antay's Pomms. 1651. 
Histony of Somansereurne. 3 Vols. 
‘asso, by, Fairfax. Folio. 
Fisues. 2 Vols. Large paper. 
«wick Parens. 1837. Clean copy. 
Mas. Bean's Prays. 4 Vols. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Jovunnat. New Series. No. 441, June 12, 1852. Vol. XVII. 


6 cop! 
Univensrry Macazmve. June and July, 184. 
Kena's Bracnstrone. 4 Vols. 8vo. Last edition. 
Tracts ron ras Times. No. 85. 

Srono's Srontino Tovn. 

Caatyce's tax Vols. V. and VI. 
Sravsen. Vol. I. Clarendon Press Series. 


Any © Books. 
Any good Old Sporting Books witn Coloured Plates. 
Wanted by G. Norfolk Terrace, Westbourne 
rove. 


Rotices ta Carrespanvents. 


Unrvensat Catatoous or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections addressed to the Editor, South Museum, 
London, 


Paiwren Grass Wixvows. H. 8. is referred to the late Mr. Charles 

‘tnuston's Memoirs pennetive of the. Art of Glass- Painting (London, 
1865), and his Enquiry into the Different Styles, ac. (London, 1867), as 
the best works on subject in Bagland. We cannot, for vbvious reasons, 
point out the best makers of painted glass. 

Ma. Hewny Marruews, who communionted to“ N. & Q.”" of Jan. 30, 
1964 (3rd 8. v. 101), the discovery on the Blackbc Hills of a stone with 
the Suprete 5*2, @ horse's hoof, is requested to pote where a letter may be | 
addressed 

T. 8. B. ra 4 poche borough, a borough, which, being for the most 

the property of one person, returns as a rule his nominee. As our 

no doubt read Mr Trollope's Phineas Finn, we may 

him an from that capital picture of modern life— 
is the Earl of Brentford's * pocket borough.” 

ey J.P. Nephelococeygia = Cloudcuckootown, is the famous town | 
buslt in the clouds for the purpose of intercepting the prayers and sacri- 
ym) of men, @ ‘velualeg the gods to submission. the Aves of | 

Aristophanes. 

C.D. L. Theauthor of “ Wine and Walnuts" was W. H. P; the | 
artist, who died in 1843. ¢ ates 

J. 8. ) Most recent biogra dictionaries contain a 

of Cams also Robert Southey's Attempts in 

‘erse, by J. Jones, Lond. 181 | 

Eanara.—ith 8. iy. p. 274 ii. line 2 for“ Ambros” read “Om- | 

342, col. 1. line 8, for Richards" read 
and col. ii. line 9, for “ Bande Eunice.” | 
ission abroad. | 


IBLIOTHECA ELEGANS ET CURIOSA.— — 
THOMAS BEET has now ready a NEW CATALOGUE of 
most RARE, CHUICE, and CURIOUS | BOOKS, including the First 
Folio of Shakspeare, 1623; Fox's Acts and Monuments, tolio, 1562 5 
k-letter Bibles; Rare Rare Topography and County History; Gould's 
Birds of Europe; Picture Galleries; Worke of Standard Authors; 
‘Works illustrated by those Great Artists Bewick and Cruikshank; 
Works of Humour, Jest ks, and Specialities of Literature of 


_“ Horm & Guess” is regi d for 


nce ; also, an Exquisite skete Co: . This i 
by pest on rection of — 
THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
and Small Collections of Books purchased ; prices — 


high 
given, and the Books 
removed from any. part of the Cor" of 


(j ALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORY. — 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records and Private 

Sources. Ee given respecting Armorial Bearings, 


Address to M. DOLMAN, ESQ., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.0, 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the © 
— yy! Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases explained, 
forming a complete manual for individuals and families for everything 
that regards preservi ng them in health and curing their diseases, The 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of Health 
during the last forty-five years. 


May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, 
and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison’s Vegetabig 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, wotlend. 
ing, no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph iS nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 


Morison's Pills, Powders, and Ointment, are sold 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors. by the Hygeian 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6c, 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 10. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, !s. per 100_Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED Ly Lay & Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 
COLOURED STAMPING to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
&s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Mon ms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch 

Cabinets. 


Boxes, Stationery 
. Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
free. (Esrastisarp 1811.) 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 

JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lls. For a GENTLEMAN, 

one at 102. 10s. the ional Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
ness of Production. 


Shesieten, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


EETH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, fully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
rience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 

in, on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, efying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from 5.5 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set /.; on platina 10s., complete 


| or bous complete set from 12/.; filling Ss. Old sete 
ught. 


2 —N. B. Practical dentist to the profession macy 
years. t 


tion free. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 


NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d, 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 

“ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of Arti- 
ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an Elastic 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” —Herald. 

“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and i 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 
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ars POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid y 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 46 Se. 
WAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
to Gate at the Railway Stations, to the 


CORNHILL, 10, REGENT STREET. 
w.J. Vian. Secretary. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 
Amontillado character, pure, very and canes Der dosen extra 


4s. Ase f 2s. per dozen. Railway carri to all Eng- 
land and Wales, Per Gus equal 
age paid 
as D. WATSON, Wine ort 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


nstru’ lear magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows 
of 4 Water, of the Blood, &c. &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c.. and is just the Microscope that every 
Sergeon, Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man should 


the Press (and all scientific men who have seen 
wht and most simple microscope ever in- 
ty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Micro- 
eee yi good as the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has 
been awarded so many pene a medals), as may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himself : — 
“ Caatisce, Decewnen 12th, 1867. 


“To Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
= Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to 
ask yous terme for same per 20 gross, as I con- 
RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 


envelop. 


A. Philosophical Maker, 
Blucher Street, Birmingham 


Gswine MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

(HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
[JOMESTIC MACHINES, rnom £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


Pde and Regent Cireus, Oxford Street. 


‘SAUCE, —LEA AND PERRINS. —SAUCE. 
THE 


aby 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.’ 
Its use improves ctite and digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
To avoid which, see the Names, 
LEA AND PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


& BLACK WEL Lond d b: 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. eetuien 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS — 
INSTANT RELIEF.—Sores which are dail extending, aan 
are hourly deepening, may be arrested in their torturin ro- 

free and induced to take a healthy sction, by applying this Boel ing 
ment and taking these purifying Pills. It soothes all distempers 

of, ond extracts all morbid humour from the skin. Old ulcers of the 
inflammations caused by varicose veins, and cramps of the lower 

flt can sen-ibly be eased and shortly cured by Holloway's never- 
ing Ointment, which represses excessive and stimulates sluggish 
_— and nervous action. In constitutions — down under 


fistulas,and other similarl fal 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
pi Sherry (vide Dr. Druitt on Chea W ing One guinea per dozen. 
A genuine — Ly old Port 36s. per dozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
rail paid.— ATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Square, London, W.C. Eetablished 
Pelee Lists post free on 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY “36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and seem 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


ORNEAU & CIES VERMOUT. — The aly 
Tonic Wine for Invalids. 


Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 308., and 36s dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various 42s., 60s., 728., 848., 968, 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Golden Sherry 368,0nd 428, 
"Golden, or Brown ...... 48s., 548., and 60s. 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488., 

Port from Shippers 36s. 428. 
Very Choice Old toe. 72s. 84s, 
CHAMPAGNE, 

At 36s., — 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunne: deshei Steinb Liebfraumiich, 
608.; Johannisberger 72s., "34s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
Gruphausen, and Scharzberg, 4&s. to 848.; sparkling Moselle, 4&s., 60s., 
; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, ‘Maimsey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, L aachryma{ Christi, Imperial 
and other rare wines. Fine old Fale Cognac B Brandy, 60s, and 72s. per 
ome. F Liqueurs of every 

t of a Post-office order, or Telerence, any quantity will be 

immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King’s Road. 
on established a.p. 1667.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s § STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


USE ONLY THE 
G >» 8 F Bi 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MORY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 

y. Numerous respectable coirenete, among which are All 

Saints” Jlergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; Rev W. Richards, 
33, Albany Street, Kegent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinbureh White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
Street, Deptford, 
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HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Co H.K.H. the Princess of Wales and the Hiopal Family, 


PUBLISHING AND PRINTING IN ALL THEIR BRANCHES, 
A large Assortment of New Books of every Kind, including 
RELIGIOUS AND STANDARD WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY 
(A Choice Selection in the Newest Styles of Leather Binding), 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOKS, STORY-BOOKS, AND SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH-SERVICES 


In Ivory and Leather Bindings, with or without Mounts, from 2s. to 12 guineas. 
Orders by Post promptly executed. A Liberal Discount for Cash. 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HATCHARD’S NEW AND STANDARD - PUBLICATIONS: 


Just published, small to, large type, 2s.; post free, 26 stamps, A NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN, 
TWENTY-MINUTE SERMONS. By a Ruravr Shortly, in feap. 8vo, illustrated, 3s. éd. 

DEAN. GRANDMAMMA. By Emma 
PP an ~F sae nor vague, nor vapid, but brief, pointed, and prac- Author of“ Live Toys,” &c. &c. 


Just published, Third Edition, crown @vo, sewed, 6d. A SUNDAY BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


SOME TIME AMONG RITUALISTS. By the | Just published, the First Edition of 25,000 copies, 

REV. OCTAVIUS ELLIS, M.A., Curate of St. Mary's, Potding- | PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT: A Sequel to tie 

tov. | “Peep of Day.” With 63 Illustrations, I6mo. 2. of 

(Over 720,000 copies of works by this author have been sald.) 
Just published, Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. By the Auther 
“ y the same Au 

1, DECISION. By the Rev. Asntron OxeNDEN, EOGRA 

M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, and Rector cf Pluckley, Kent. | G RAPHY FOR CHILDREN, 

Just published, 51st Thousand, profusely illustrated. 


| NEAR HOME; 
or, the Countries of Europe de- 
Is this Book for Me? The Advantages of Decision. . anet 
is meant by it. Means Decision. scribed to Children. With Ai jotes. = cloth, 
eaus of promoting De- 29th Th a fi strated 
netances 0 cision cision 

Hindrances to Decision. Parting Words. FAR OFF, Part L; or, ‘Asia described. With 
Religious Growth. j Anecdotes. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Also by the same Author. | 2\st Thousand, _—— illustrated. 


TERS for P ’ = ran OFF, OF, Australia, Africa, and 
2 RIVATE USE. 32nd Thou dotes. Feap. cloth, 


3. SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 12th MISS A. F. TYTLER’S WORKS. 
‘Thousand, foap. cloth, 2s Just published, New and Cheaper Editions. 
4. GOD'S MESSAGE to the POOR ; being Eleven | }- LEILA ; or, the Island . 
Plain Sermons. 14th Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. . LEILA IN ENGLAND 
5. BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 7th Thou- | FLORENCE. 
sand, 18mo, cloth, }s. 
. MARY & FLORENCE. Part Ii. With tire 


6. THE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EX- Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
PLAINED. 25th Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 1s. . COMMON SENSE FOR HOUSEMAIDS. & 


FERVENT PRAYER. 23rd Thousand, 18mo, SK 
cloth, Is. 6d. FOR FAMILY READING. 


New Edition, 22nd Thousand. 
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